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PREFACE 

SOLFEGE  IS  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  MUSICIANSHIP.  OF  THE  TWO 
TYPES  OF  SOLFEGE,  THE  MOVABLE,  RATHER  THAN  THE  FIXED  D_0_,  IS 
USED  IN  THIS  BOOK.  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  MOVABLE  D_0  AS  THE  BETTER 
METHOD  FOR  AMERICANS  IS  ARGUED  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  DOCTORAL  DIS- 
SERTATION, AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  COMPLETED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  M I CH  I  CAN   I  N   i  946. 


WE  HAVE   TAKEN   THE  WORD   SOLFEGE 
THE  FIXED   SYSTEM,   AND   APPLIED   IT   TO 
VERY  USE  OF  THE  TERM    SOLFEGE    WE 
DEP AR TURES 
CURWEN   I  N 


FROM  THE  SYSTEM    OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY   IN  ENGLAND. 


from  the  French,   who  use 

our  own  movable  d_0_.  by  the 

are  signalizing  many  radical 

tonic  solfa   as  taught   by  john 


SOLFEGE   IS  A  DIAMOND  OF  MANY  FACETS. 
A   SET  OF  NAMES    THAT  EXPRESS  THE  DEGREES 
IN  WORDS    OF  ONE  SYLLABLE.    IT   IS  AS  FINE 


It  is  first  of  all 
of  the  musical  scale 
a  develop  er  of   good 


singing  tone  as  any  vocalization  involving  pure  vowels  and  in- 
itial lingual  consonants.  it  simplifies  music  reaoing  for  the 
beginning  singer  ano  encourages  the  advanceo  musician  to  think 
melod i cally. 

The  oiamond  has  been  polished  by  generations  of  musicians 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present  day.  in  the  belief 
that  this  book  represents  a  further  contribution,  the  author 
wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  those  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university  of  michigan  and  the  faculty  and  stu- 
DENTS of  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  College, 
who  have  contributed  their  part  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
solfege  art  ano  method. 

This  book  is  planned  as  an  outline  for  two  semesters  of 
work  in  musicianship.  our  most  important  supplementary  mate- 
RIAL at  Santa  Barbara  College,  is  the  Folk  Song  Sight  Singing 
Series,  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  books  I  and 
2  for  the  first  semester,  3  and  9  for  the  second  semester,  and 
5  and  6  for  a  third  semester.  visual  aids,  such  as  the  wright 
Way  Note  Finder  (Dodge  City,  Kansas)  and  devices  for  teaching 
rhythm,  are  particularly  helpful  in  the  first  semester.  we 
have  many  sets  of  flash  cards  of  our  own  invention. 
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CHAPTER  I 
FIXED  PITCH  AND  THE  TREBLE  STAFF 


I  NG 
TONE 
ALPH 
F  I  VE 
FORM 

The 

OR  C 
EQ.UA 
STEP 
STEP 
TH  I  S 


The  Seven  Letters 

A  METHO 


For  centuries  men  hav 
o   for  reading  and  writing   the  pitc 
s.   In  England  and  America,  the  first  seven 

A8ET  ARE  USED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE,  IN  CONJUN 
LINE  STAFF.  THE  SEVEN  LETTERS,  PLUS  AN  EIG 
AN  ASCENDING  MUSICAL  SCALE,    E.G.,  ABCDEFG 

SAME  ALPHABET  BACKWARDS  FORMS  A  DESCENDING 

BAGFEDC.   Although  the  letters  form  a  scale 

LLY  SPACED.  THE  DISTANCE  FROM  E  TO  F  AND  B 
,  WHILE  THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  THE  OTHER  LET 
.   THE   I NTERVALS  BETWEEN  THE  ASCENDING  LETTE 

way:   C  D  EF  G  A  BC. 


E  BEEN  DEVELOP- 
HES  OF  MUS I CAL 
LETTERS  OF  THE 
CT I  ON  WITH  THE 
HTH,   OR  OCTAVE , 

A,  OR  CDEFGABC. 
scale:  AGFEDCBA 

,    THEY  ARE   NOT 

TO  C   ISA  HALF 

TERS   I S  A  WHOLE 

RS  MAY  BE  SHOWN 


ACC  I  DENTALS.  OUR  MUSIC  USES  TWELVE  PITCHES,  AND  OCTAVES, 
ABOVE  ANO  BELOW,  OF  THESE  TWELVE  PITCHES.  THESE  TWELVE  PITCHES 
FORM  A  LADDER  OF  HALF  STEPS: 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12 

C    D    EF    G    A    BC 

TO  DESIGNATE  THE  SECOND  PITCH  ABOVE,  WE  MAY  RAISE  THE  C  WITH  A 
SHARP  (#),  OR  LOWER  THE  D  WITH  A  FLAT  ( b) ♦  TO  RETURN  THE  C  OR 
D  TO  THEIR  NATURAL  PITCH,  WE  USE  THE  NATURAL  SIGN   (  fcj  )  . 

The  Staff,    A  visual  aid   consisting  of  five   horizontal 

LINES,  IS  THE  STAFF.  ASSIGNING  THE  SEVEN  LETTERS  TO  THE  LINES 
AND  SPACES  OF  THE  STAFF  MAKES  POSSIBLE  THE  INSTANT  RECOGNITION 
OF  THE  PROPER  OCTAVE  OF  EACH  PITCH  AND  ALSO  PROVIDES  A  SIMPLE 
MEDIUM  FOR  WRITING  DOWN  THE  SIMULTANEOUS  SOUNDING  OF  SEVERAL 
P  I  TCHES. 


The  Treble  Clef.    The  treble  or  G  clef   is  a  sign   which 

INDICATES  THAT  THE  SECOND  LINE  OF  THE  STAFF  ON  WHICH  IT  IS 
PLACED  IS  G  ABOVE  MIDDLE  C.  THE  OTHER  PITCHES  ARE  ASSIGNED  TO 
THE  LINES  AND  SPACES  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  FROM  THE  BOTTOM  TO 
THE  TOP  LINE.  IT  IS  BEST  TO  LEARN  SEPARATELY  THE  LETTERS  WHICH 
SHOW  THE  PITCHES  OF  THE  LINES  (l)  ANO  THOSE  WHICH  SHOW  THE 
PITCHES  OF   THE  SPACES  (2). 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


V                                     DE 

F- 

E 

/L                   D  c 

n 

C 

IV)            r    A 

D 

A 

W     E    F    G      

8 

-E 

F 

■& 


2 


Since  the  usual  reckoning  in  music 
upwards,  rather  than  from  the  top  downwards, 
tom  line  the  first  l i n£   and  top  line 
same  way  the  bottom  space   is  called  the  first  space . 
ditional  pitches   above   or  below   the  five  line  staff, 
ledger  l i nes   are  added.   the  l i ne  below   the  treble  staff   is 

M I DDLE  C • 


IS  FROM  LOWER  PITCHES 
WE  CALL  THE  BOT- 
F I FTH  LINE.    In  THE 
FOR  AD- 
LI     STAFF.    SHORT 


The  voice  part  in 
the  treble  staff.   mos 
women.   When  men  read 
tual  sound  of  their 
i nd i cated  by  the  g 


VOCAL   SOLO  MUSIC 


IS  USUALLY  WRITTEN  ON 

0  R  B  Y 


in  vocal  solo  music   is  usually  written  on 
Most  solos  may  be  sung   either  by  men  or  by 
ad  solo  music  on  the  tre8le  staff,   the  ac- 
voices   is  one  octave  lower  than  the  pitch 

CLEF. 


First  Ass i gnment. 


A  SOLFEGE  WORK  BOOK 


accomp an  i es  this 
text.  Parts  of  the  assigments  below  are  to  be  completed  in  the 
work  book* 


1.  Study  the  meanings  of  all  the  underlined  words  in  the 
first  chapter.  In  any  new  field  it  is  important  to  build  up 
your  vocabulary  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Practice  saying  the  seven  letters  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards,  beginning  and  ending  with  each  letter  in  turn, 
e.g.,  AGFEQCBA,  BAGFEDCB.  This  practice  is  necessary  to  enable 

ONE  TO  GO  DOWN  THE  STEPS  OF  THE  SCALE  AS  EASILY  AS  HE  GOES  UP. 


3.  Learn  all  the  pitches  of  the  lines 
able  to  answer  questions  like  this:  "What  is 
(Answer:   The  third  line  is  B.) 


and  spaces.   Be 
the  third  line?" 


4.   Draw  the  accidental  signs  and  G  clef   until  consider- 
able PROFICIENCY    IS  ACQUIRED.   MAKE  THE  VERTICAL  LINES  OF  THE 

#  first.   Make  the  natural   with  two  lines:   l  and  V- Ij  .   Prac- 


TICEPUTTING   THESE  SIGNS  BEFORE  NOTES  ON 
LINES  OR   SPACES  AS  THE  NOTES.    MAKE  THE 


THE  STAFF 


ON 


G  CLEF   IN  TWO 


THE  SAME 
STROKES. 


Notice  that  the  secono  stroke  crosses  the  first   on  the  fourth 

LINE  (a),  GOES  BACK  TO  THE  THIRO  (s),    FINALLY  STOPPING  ON  THE 
SECONO   ( C)  • 


CHAPTER  I  I 
RELATIVE  PITCH  AND  SOLFEGE 


Major  Keys.  Most  of  our  music  is  written  in  major  keys. 
Each  key  has  its  own  keyno  te  .  The  other  notes  in  the  key  have 
varying  degrees  of  importance,  but  all  are  directly  related  to 
the  keynote.  as  there  are  twelve  pitches  (and  their  octaves), 
so  there  are  twelve  major  keynotes  and  twelve  major  keys  in 
common  use. 

we  are  able  to  sing  a  major  scale  or  melody  no  matter 
what  our  starting  point  may  happen  to  be,  since  all  major  keys 
are  alike.  the  fifth  note  in  one  key,  for  example,  has  the 
same  relationship  to  its  keynote  as  the  fifth  note  in  another 
key.  When  we  learn  the  names  of  the  various  degrees  of  the 
major  scale  and  sense  their  relationship  to  their  keynote,  we 
are  able,  after  the  keynote  is  sounded,  to  sing  in  any  major 
key  with  equal  ease. 


SOLFEGE. 


TO  G 
OF  A 
SUCC 
ASCE 
RE  ( 
AND 
HE  G 
S  I  GH 
PRES 
WHO 
IN  S 


U  I  DO 
HYM 
ESSI 
NO  1  N 
A  ST 
SO  0 
AVE 
T  I 
SEO 
SEEM 
PREA 


D  f AREZ 
N  TO  ST 
VE  PHRA 
G  ORDER 
EP  ASOV 
N  ,   GU  I  D 

the  Pop 

N  A  FEW 
FOR  THE 
S  TO  H 
DING  HI 


The  n 
zo  (98 

•  John 

SES  BE 

•  Tak 

E  IT) 
0  HAD 
E  AM 
HOURS 
CONTR 
AVE  L  I 
S  I  DEA 


AMES  OF 

0-1050) . 

HAPPEN 
GAN  ON  S 
INC  UJ_ 

FROM  TH 
A  SET  OF 
USI C    LE 

.    The 
i butions 

VEO  A  L  I 
S  FOR  TH 


THE  SCA 

GU  I  DO 

ED  TO  B 

IX   SOUN 

FROM  TH 

E  BEGIN 

SIX  MO 

SSON    A 

CREATES 

OF  TH 

FE    F  IL 

E  IMPRO 


LE  DEGR 
OBSER V 
E  SO  CO 
OS  OF  T 
E  FIRST 
N  I  NG  0 
VABLE  S 
NO  TAUG 
T  ADM  I 
IS  REMA 
LED  WIT 
VEMENT 


EES  A 
ED  TH 
NSTRUC 
HE  SCA 

L  I  NE 
F  THE 
YLLABL 
HT  HIM 
RAT  ION 
RKABLE 
H  VIGO 
OF  THE 


RE  A 
ATT 
TEO 
LE, 

OF 

SEC 

ES  W 

TO 

MU 

MAN 
ROUS 

ART 


TTR  I  B 

HE  ME 

THAT 

I  N   T 

THE  H 

OND  L 

I  TH  W 

S  I  NG 

ST  BE 

(GU 

ACTI 

OF  M 


UTEO 
LODY 

I  TS 
HE  I  R 
YMN  , 
I  NE, 
H  I  CH 
AT 

EX- 
100) 
V  I  TW 

us  i  a 


About  1600,  French  musicians  began  to  use  the  Guidonian 
syllables  in  a  fixed  position.  sj_  was  added  for  the  seventh 
scale  degree  and  about  1650  in  italy,  u_t  was  replaced  by  the 
more  singable  0  0  .  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  england,  s  1 
was  changed  to  tj_  (spelleo  t£  in  englano).  the  english  and 
Americans  have  generally  used  the  syllables  as  movable  names 
of  the  scale  degrees,  while  the  french  and  italians  have  used 
them  as  we  use  the  letters.  john  curwen,an  english  nonconform- 
ist minister  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  hao  more  influ- 
ence on  our  present  system  of  solfege  than  any  man  since  guido. 

The  Major  Scale.  We  use  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  indicate  fixed  pitches,  and  guido's  syllables, 
with  slight  changes  and  additions,  for  names  of  the  steps  in 
the  scale.  one  of  the  first  steps  in  getting  acquainted  with 
these  names  is  to  learn  them  backwards  as  well  as  forwaros, 
that  is,  down  the  scale  as  well  as  up. 


00 

T  I    Tl 

LA         LA 

SO  SO 

FA  FA 

Ml  Ml 

RE  RE 

00  00 

Although  o£   is  the  keynote,   it  is  even   more  common   to 
find  it   in  the  middle  of  a  melody  range,   than  at  the  top  and 

BOTTOM, 

SO 

FA    FA 

Ml         Ml 

RE  RE 

00  DO  00 

Tl         Tl 

LA    LA 

SO 


DO   IS  THE  KEYNOTE 
DOMINANT  MELODY  NOTE. 


OR  HOME  BASE    TO  ANY  MELODY.   SO   IS  THE 


While  we  are  able  to  sing  the  major  scale  without  think- 
ing of  the  intervals  between  the  ascending  steps,  these  inter- 
vals ARE  NOT  ALL  THE  SAME.  ALL  THESE  INTERVALS  ARE  WHOLE 
STEPS,  EXCEPT  MJ_  TO  F_A  AND  TJ_  TO  DjO,  WHICH  ARE  HALF  STEPS. 
THE  ASCENDING  SCALE  IS  ACTUALLY  SPACED  LIKE  THIS.  (WE  USE  A 
SOLFEGE  SHORTHAND  WHICH  OMITS  THE  VOWELS.) 

D  R  MF  S  L  TD 
Since  the  spacing   of  the  fixed  letters   starting  with  C, 

CORRESPONDS  TO  THE  SPACING  OF  THE  SYLLABLES,    WE  NEED  NO  ACCI- 
DENTALS TO  FORM  A  MAJOR  SCALE   IN  THE  KEY  OF  C. 

D  R  MF  S  L  TO 
C  0  EF  G  A  BC 


v 

/L 

T 

0 

l\) 

iV u 

F 

yj 

However   if  we  start   on  G, 

LETTERS  TO  FORM  A  MAJOR  SCALE. 


WE  NEEO  TO  SHARP    ONE  OF  THE 


D  R 
G  A 


MF 
BC 


SINCE  THIS  SHARP  IS  INDICATED 
IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWS  THE  CLEF  SIGN, 
PEATEO  AGAIN  EACH  TIME  THE  F  IS  USED: 


L  JO 

EF  G 

* 

IN 
I  T 


THE  KEY 
DOES  NOT 


S I GNATURE  WHICH 
NEED  TO  BE  RE- 


-Vr 


-M- 


Vr 


Second  Assignment. 


RELAT I ONSH  I P  S 
THE  CLASS  TIME. 
AND  STAFF  MAY  BE 


The  development  of  a  feeling  for  pitch 
by  means  of  solfege   will  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  transfer  of  the  major  scale  to  the  letters 
learned  at  home* 


I.   Hand  in   a  single   page   paper,   typewritten,   double- 

SPACE0,    EXPLAINING  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  NAMES  OF  THE  STEPS   IN  THE 
MAJOR  SCALE,   AS  WELL  AS  NAMES  OF  FIXED  PITCHES. 


2.  Construct  major  scales  by  use  of  solfege  in  the  way 
shown  above,  starting  with  0,  a  and  e,  as  keynotes.  transfer 
these  to  the  staff  with  the  proper  key  signature. 


CHAPTER  111 
THE  TWELVE  MAJOR  KEYS 


SUHATURES  WITH  FLATS*   IF  WE  START  WITH  F  AS  THE  KEYNOTE, 
WE  NEED   TO  FLAT  ONE  LETTER  TO  FORM  A  MAJOR  SCALE. 


D  R  ME  S  L  TO 

F  G  A  BC  D  EF 
b 


M 


0 


WE  CAN  CONSTRUCT  A  SCALE   IN  THE  SAME  WAY    STARTING  FROM  A 
FLAT  P I TCH • 


L\  R  UF    S  L  TD 

EFGOCO  E 
b     *  b     b 


-w- 


Major  Key  Sicnatures.  If  we  start  from  each  of  the  twelve 
pitches  and  construct  major  scales,  we  find  the  necessity  for 
these  key  sicnatures: 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  I!  12 
C    0    E  F    6    A    B 
2*   4*     I*   3*   5* 
5b   3b   It  6b   4b   2  b 

The   major    key    signatures   may    be    learned    in    this    form: 

V>    12    3   4    5    6 

F    B    E    A    0    6 

#65432     I 


F  SHARP   IS  THE   SAME  KEY  AS  G  FLAT. 


^F#=G< 


F  SHARP  ANO  G  FLAT  ARE  ENHARMON I CALLY  THE  SAME,  THAT  IS,  THEY 
HAVE  THE  SAME  PITCH  ALTHOUGH  THEY  HAVE  DIFFERENT  NAMES.  WE 
SHALL  USE  THE  KEY  OF  G  FLAT,  WITH  A  SIGNATURE  OF  SIX  FLATS, 
IN   PREFERENCE   TO   F  SHARP,   WITH   A   SIGNATURE  OF   SIX   SHARPS. 

All  THE  MAJOR  KEYS   WITH  flats  in  their  signatures   begin 

ON  THE  FLATTED  PITCH  EXCEPT  F.  USING  THE  DESIGN  ABOVE,  WE  SEE 
THAT  F  HAS  I  FLAT,  B  FLAT  HAS  2  FLATS,  Eb  HAS  3  FLATS,  AND  SO 
FORTH.  OR  IF  WE  WISH  TO  DETERMINE  THE  KEY  BY  LOOKING  AT  THE 
SIGNATURE  WE  SEE  THAT  IF  THERE  IS  I  FLAT  THE  KEY  IS  F,  2  FLATS 
IS  Bk ,   5   SHARPS   IS  B,   4  SHARPS   IS  E,   AND   SO   FORTH. 

SIX  FLATS  ARE  PLACED  ON  THE  STAFF   IN   THESE  LOCATIONS: 


Five  sharps  take  this  form: 


-*-*- 


3E 


*■ 


X 


TH  I  RD  ASS  I GNMENT.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MAJOR  KEY  SIGNATURES 
IS  A  FIRST  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  READING  OF  MUSIC.  FROM  THE  KEY 
SIGNATURE,  ONE  CAN  LOCATE  THE  KEYNOTE  ON  THE  STAFF  AND  LOCATE 
THE  OTHER  NOTES   IN  RELATION   TO   THE  KEYNOTE. 

I.  Get  twelve  blank  3x5  cards  or  blank  slips  of  paper. 
On  one  side  of  each  card  write  a  key  signature,  e.g.,  2  FLATS, 


AND  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  THE  CORRESPONDING  MAJOR 
TESTING  YOURSELF  FROM  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  CARDS 
SPONSE   IS  AUTOMATIC.  EXTRA  EFFORT  AT  THIS  POINT 


key,  Bfr  .   Keep 

UNTIL  THE  RE- 
I  S  A   SOUND   I  N- 


VESTMENT  AND  WILL  PAY  EARLY  DIVIDENDS   IN  MUSICAL  SKILL. 


2.  Practice  drawing  the  six  flats  and  the  five  sharps  on 
the  staff  as  shown  above.  it  is  important  to  locate  them  ex- 
actly on  the  proper  lines  or  spaces. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  TON IC  CHORD 


Scales  and  Chords. 


step  s •   With  chords 

THE  BOTTOM,    OR  ROOT 

IN  A  SCALE  TO 

OR  HALF  STEP).    THE   INTERVAL 

NOTE  ABOVE   IT    IS  A   THIRD. 

ARE 


Going  up  a  scale   is  like  walking  up 

every  other  step  is  taken,   starting  from 

of  the  chord.   the  interval  from  one  step 

another   is  a  major  or  minor  second   (whole  step 

from  the  root  of  a  chord   to  the 
in  traditional  harmony   all  chords 

TH  I RDS  • 


BUILT  OF  SUPERIMPOSED 


CHORD 
DOUBLED • 


A  TR  I  AD    IS  A  CHORO    OF  THREE  NOTES.      IT   IS  CONSIDERED  A 
OF  THREE    NOTES    EVEN    IF  ONE  OF  THEM    IS  REPEATED,    OR 


The  Ton i c  Tr i ad  . 


Ton i c  means  keynote. 

BUILT  ON 


The  word  i s  used 
the  keynote.   the 


MOST  OFTEN    IN   SPEAKING  OF  A  CHORD 

TONIC  CHORD,    £SL    *i±,    .SO,    *S  A  MAJOR  TR  I  AD  ,    BUILT  WITH  A  MAJOR 

TH  I  RD  FROM  D_0  TO  MJ_,    AND  A  M  I  NOR   (OR  SMALL)   TH  I  RD    F^ROM  UJ_    TO 

so .   Although  we  may  repeat   or  double   the  jdo_,   we  still  call 
the  chord  a  triad.   The  DO.MJ.SjO  triad  is  shown  below  with  the 

MAJOR  SCALE,    FIRST  WITH  0_0  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  MELODY  RANGE, 
THEN  WITH  00  NEAR  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  RANGE. 


D 

D 

S 

T 

F 

L 

M 

S 

S 

R 

F 

D 

M 

U 

T 

R 

L 

0 

0 

S 

Melody  . 

When 

Y 

u 


Landmarks  in  a  melody,  when  you  sail  into  a  melody,  your 
principal  port  is  £0_.  once  ££  is  located,  the  sound  of  it 
should  be  remembered.  keeping  the  keynote  in  your  head  is  one 
of  the  two  most  important  principles  of  sight  singing.  you 
can  never  be  completely  lost  if  you  remember  do. 


THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TONIC  TRIAO,  MJ_  AND  SO ,  ARE 
ALMOST  AS  EASY  TO  LOCATE  AS  £0.  IF  THERE  IS  ANY  DIFFICULTY  IN 
FINDING  MJ_  OR  j^O,  ONE  SHOULD  THINK  UP  FROM  £0_,  THAT  IS,  MEN- 
TALLY SING  DO  Ml   SO. 


Steps  and  Jumps. 


D  I  FF  I  CULT 
HAS  TO  BE 
LOCATI ON • 
TWEEN  THE 
MAKE  A  JUMP 


Reading   a  new  melody   is  not   usually 

as  long  as  it  proceeds  by  steps.   it  is  when  a  jump 

made   that  there  is  danger  of  arriving   at  the  wrong 

we  may  make  a  jump  by  calculating   the  interval  be- 

starting   point   and  the  arrival   point.    or  we  may 

by  knowing  in  advance  the  location  of  the  place  we 
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ARC  GOING,   AND   LANDING   THERE  AS  SURELY   AS  A   HOMING   PIGEON. 
IS  BECAUSE  PEOPLE  CAN   FIND  ££  MJ_  AND   S^O    SO  EASILY,    THAT 


IT   IS 

THEY 


It 

MOST 
FOR  THIS  REASON 
BEGIN  ALMOST  AS 


I  S  BE 

melodic  leaps  are  made  to  these  points, 

also  that  while  most  melodies  eno  on  do , 

often   on  mj_  and  so^.    ill  the  first  half  of   the  star  spangled 

Banner  there  are  more  jumps  than  is  customary  in  good  melodies. 

All  these  jumps,  however,  are  to  o_o,  mj_  and  so  . 


M 


M 


M 


Fl 


M 


SS 


0         D  D 
T    T 

L 


M 


(Fl  IS  FjA_  sharped  or  raiseo  a  half  step.) 

Describing  Do,  Mi  and  So.    Do  has  alreaoy  been  describeo 

AS  A  HOME  BASE,  WHERE  ONE  FEELS  THAT  THE  MELODY  MAY  FINALLY 
COME  TO  REST.  S£  IS  THE  STRONG  NOTE  THAT  DOMINATES  THE  MELOOY 
UNTIL  IT  IS  READY  TO  GO  HOME  TO  D_Q  .  M  I  IS  SOMETIMES  OESCRIBEO 
AS  THE  LYR I C  TONE,  AND  IS  USUALLY  THOUGHT  OF  AS  HAVING  A  BEAU- 
TIFUL AND  RESTFUL  COLOR. 


Neighbors  of  d_o_  and  Sc_.   La 


ER  NE  I  GHBORS  OF  SO 


AND  FA^  ARE  THE  UPPER  AND 
RE  AND  Tl   ARE  THE  NEIGHBORS  OF  DO. 


LOW- 


A  QUICK  WAY  TO  LOCATE  L_A  IS  TO  SING  _S£  AND  GO  TO  ITS 
UPPER  NEIGHBOR.  BY  USE  OF  THE  NEIGHBOR  IDEA  WE  HAVE  A  QUICK 
METHOD  OF  LOCATING  ANY  NOTE   IN  THE  MAJOR  SCALE. 


S 
M 

D 


R 

@ 

T 


D 
T 
L 
S 
F 
M 
R 
D 


R 

i 

T 


Fourth  Assignment.  There 
try  singing  do  or  humming  the 


IS  NO  WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT.  SIMPLY 
KEYNOTE  OCCASIONALLY  AS  YOU  HEAR 
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A  MELODY  ON  THE  RADIO  OR  PLAYED  OR  SUNG*  \F  YOU  ARE  NOT  SURE 
OF  DO,  CHECK  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  MELODY,  WHICH  WILL  PROBABLY  END 
ON  THE  KEYNOTE*    MANY  PEOPLE  MISTAKE  SO  FOR  DO* 


Once  the  keynote  is  located,  try  singing  £0  mj_  £0*  The 
next  step  would  be  to  find  the  neighbors*  it  might  even  be 
possible  sometimes  to  solfege  parts  of  easier  melodies  as  they 
are  being  heard*  an  additional  exercise  is  singing  through  a 
familiar  melody  with  solfege*  two  good  examples  of  the  neigh- 
BORS of  do  are  America  and  the  Crusader  Hymn* 


CHAPTER  V 
LOCATIONS  ON  THE  STAFF 


Ft  NOI  NC  DO  ON  THE  STAFF,     Qp  MUST  NOT  ONLY  BE  LOCATED   IN 

your  head,  that  is,  in  the  tonal  memory,  but  also  on  the  staff. 
The  two  most  important  principles  of  sight  singing  are  re- 
membering WHERE  DO  IS  ON  THE  STAFF  AND  REMEMBERING  WHERE  D_0  IS 
IN  YOUR  HEAD*    THE  KEY  TO  SIGHT  SINGING   IS  REMEMBERING   THE  KEY. 


AS  THERE  ARE    ONLY  SEVEN 


STAFF  LOC AT  I  ON  S  FOR 


DO 


NOT 


VENIENCE,    ALWAYS  PLACE  ££    SOMEWHERE 
TREBLE  STAFF  TO  THE  MIDDLE  LINE, 


LETTERS    THERE  ARE    ONLY    SEVEN 
COUNTING    THE  OCTAVES,    FOR  CON- 
FROM  THE  LINE  BELOW  THE 


NO 
SHARPS 
OR 
FLATS 


5 
FLATS 
OR  2 
SHARPS 


3 
FLATS 
OR  4 
SHARPS 


I 
FLAT 


6 

FLATS 
OR   I 
SHARP 


4 
FLATS 
OR  3 
SHARP  S 


2 
FLATS 
OR  5 
SHARP  S 


y 

/L 

s~*\ 

\K) 

f-*\ 

o 

v»/ 

W 

— o — 

o 

V 

■ 

If  YOU  SEE   I  FLAT 

F  B  E  A  0  G,   you 

SPACE  •     DO   I  S  ON 


o 

IN   THE 

SAY 

THE 


SIGNATURE  AND  YOU  REMEMBER  THE  DEVICE 

rfl   FLAT   IS  F  MAJOR."    F   IS  ON  THE  FIRST 

FIRST  SPACE.     2  FLATS   IS  B  FLAT.    B    IS 


THE   THIRD  LINE.    DO   IS  ON  THE  THIRD  LINE. 


Do  Mi  So  on  the  Staff 


WARO,   IS  ALWAYS  ALL  ON  LINES 
C   I  T   I  S  L  I  NE  L I NE  LINE.    I N  D   IT 
ING  AN  OCTAVE  HIGHER  OR  LOWER, 
OPPOSITE  STAFF  POSITIONS! 


The  triad  £p_  mj_  s_o_,   from 

OR  ALL  ON   SPACES,    IN   THE 
IS  SPACE  SPACE   SPACE, 


HOWEVER,    £0_  MJ_  AND   SO^ 


*- 


-M- 


J 


DO  UP- 
KEY  OF 

Start- 
occupy 


M 


h 


M 


D 


-w- 


M 


Since  the  usual  range  of  a  melody  is  about  an  octave,  it  is 
best  to  locate  at  least  four  notes  on  the  staff  before  start- 
ing to  sing,  the  locations  may  be  l i ne  line  l i ne  space ,  or 
space  space  space  line, 


I  I 
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-M- 


M 


zr 


-M- 


SlNCE  MOST  MELODIES    DO 
ON   THE   FIRST   SPACE  OR   ABOVE, 


FROM  _SO_  TO   SO  , 
BE  SPACE   SPACE 


AND   THE 
SPACE  L 


M 


+ 


NOT  REACH   THE   TOP   LINE,    IF  DO   IS 

THE  MELODY  RANGE    IS  MORE  LIKELY 

STAFF  POSITIONS  ONE  SHOULD  LOCATE 

NE   SPACE,   OR  LINE  LINE  LINE   SPACE 


-M- 


n 


► 


M 


v     o 


When  d_o  is  on  the  center  line,  the  melody  often  has  the 
more  unusual  rance  of  mj_  to  mj_.  to  locate  the  lower  notes  it 
is  simplest  to  start  with  the  low  do. 


-M- 


* 


¥ 


M 


Staff  Location  of  the  Lower  So 


When  the  melody  range  is 
between,   one  should  not 
in  order  to  fino 


FROM    S_0_  TO   S_0,    WITH   THE  KEYNOTE    IN 

HAVE   TO   TAKE   TIME   TO   COUNT  DOWN,  0Q_     TJ_  L_A_  S_0  , 

SUCH   AN   IMPORTANT  MELODY  NOTE,    IF  _DO_  IS  ON   A  LINE,    SO   IS   THE 

SECOND   SPACE  BELOW.      IF  DjO    IS  ON   A   SPACE,    SO    IS   THE   SECOND 

L  I  NE   BELOW  . 


+ 


+4 


Octaves  on  the  Staff, 
above  or  below  it  will  be 
so  in  many  of  the  examples 

POINT. 


If  a  note  is  on  a  line,  the  octave 
ON  A  SPACE.  The  octaves  of  D_0  AND 
ABOVE  WILL   SERVE   TO   ILLUSTRATE   THIS 


Fifth  Ass i gnmen  t  •  Make  a  study  of  at  least  ten  familiar 
melodies.  Count  the  number  of  steps  and  jumps  and  see  what 
the  proportion  is.  The  ten  melodies  might  average,  for  ex- 
ample,   80$  STEPS    AND  20$  JUMPS.     LOCATE    DO  Ml   SO  FOR  EACH 
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MELODY  IN  EITHER  THE  D_0  TO  D_0_  RANGE  OR  THE  ^0_  TO  SO  RANGE  AS 
SHOWN  ABOVE.  SEE  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  JUMPS  IN  THE~~TEN  MELO- 
DIES ARE   TO   NOTES  OTHER   THAN   DO,   Ml   OR   SO. 


CHAPTER  VI 
TIME   VALUES 


Four  Quarter  Measure*  Music  is  usually  divided  by  bars 
into  mea  sures  «  the  commonest  kind  .  of  measure  contains  four 
beats,  with  an  accent  on  the  first  beat  and  a  secondary  accent 
on  the  third  beat.  in  four  quarter  measure  (  or  4/4  time)  ,a 
quarter  note  gets  one  beat.  four  quarter  measure  is  indicated 
on  the  staff  immediately  after  the  key  signature,  either  by  a 
large  c  (which  does  not  stand  for  common  time,  although  the 
term  "common  time"  is  widely  used)  or  by  4/4t~the  upper  numer- 
al in  4/4  means   four  beats,   and  the  lower   numeral  means    a 


quarter  note  beat. 

Note  and  Rest  Values. 
as  i n  4/4  measure,  these 


When  a  quarter  note  gets  one  beat, 
are  the  various  note  values: 


WHOLE  NOTE 
DOTTED  HALF 
HALF  NOTE 
DOTTED   QUARTER 
QUARTER  NOTE 
DOTTED  EIGHTH 
EIGHTH  NOTE 
SIXTEENTH  NOTE 


FOUR  BEATS 
REE  BEATS 
BEATS 
•   BEAT  AND  HALF 
ONE  BEAT 


d  •   TH 

O  TWO 

J 
J 

J •   3/4  BEAT 

J  1/2  BEAT 

S  1/4  BEAT 


WHOLE  REST 


HALF  REST 
<£  '      DOTTED  QUARTER 
■£    QUARTER  REST 
Y  *   DOTTED  EIGHTH 
Y   E  I  GHTH  REST 
*jf   SIXTEENTH  REST 


a  dot  adds  half  the  value  of  the  preceding  note.  a  dot  added 
to  a  two  beat  half  note  makes  a  total  of  three  beats.  the 
dotted  notes  are  commonly  used  in  combination  with  a  short 
note  which  follows.  the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth  combination 
take  two  full  beats:  j.  j*t  and  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth 
take  one  beat:  j*.j*. 

Stems  and  Flags.  The  note  stem  is  to  the  right  and  up- 
wards if  the  note  is  below  the  middle  line.  It  is  to  the  left 
and  downwaros  if  the  note  is  above  the  middle  line.  If  the 
note  is  on  the  middle  line,  the  stem  may  go  in  either  direc- 
TION. 


T* 

■ 

A,  r        • 

(OS 

(\)  v-  •  J      J 

J 

i<-\ 

\y      " 

m 

— J 

■ 
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15 


tl 


FLAG  S  I  4     4  ) 
OR   SYLLABLES , 


FLAG  (  J~2  )  IF  THEY  ARE 
PLAYED  BY  AN  INSTRUMENT. 
THE   FLAG   IS  STILL    TO   THE 


TWO,   THREE, 


A  CROUP   OF  EIGHTH   NOTES  MAY   HAVE   INDIVIDUAL 
IF  THE  NOTES  ARE   TO  BE  SUNG    TO  DIFFERENT  WORDS 
OR   THEY  MAY  BE   CONNECTED   BY   A   SINGLE 
TO   BE   SUNG    ON   A   SINGLE   SYLLABLE    OR 
WHEN   THE   STEM    OF  A   NOTE   «  0  E  S  DOWN, 
RIGHT  OF   THE   STEM   (  f     ) • 

Count i nc  Time.  4/4  measure  is  counted  one , 
four  .  One  is  the  first  beat  of  every  measure.  Many  melodies 
begin  on  the  first  beat  of  a  measure,  but  many  also  begin  on 
the  last  beat  before  the  first  measure,  and  are  counted:  four, 
one  ,  two  three ,  four  . 

Since  more  than  one  note  may  be  assigned  to  a  single  beat 
we  may  give  correct  values  to  all  the  notes  without  losing  the 
beat,  by  saying  jt_a_  {pronounced  almost  like  tuh  )  at  the  proper 
time  for  each  note  which  follows  the  beat: 


4/4 


I   2ta3   4 

j  nj  j 


I   2ta3ta4 

j.  mi 


Sixth  Ass i gnment .  Time  is  simple,  in  comparison  to  pitch 
relationships.  nevertheless  about  half  the  difficulty  begin- 
ning musicians  have  is  with  time  values.  counting  time  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  toward  achievement  of  accurate  perception 
of  t ime  values  • 

I.   On  a  single  line,   write   four  measures   in  4/4  time, 

USING  NOTES  OF    DIFFERENT  VALUES,    INCLUDING  ALL   THOSE  STUDIED 
ABOVE  • 


2.  Write  the  same  four  measures  on  the  fourth  line  of 
the  staff,  with  stems  down. 

3.  Learn  to  count  at  a  regular  speed.  Begin  by  learning 
the  slow  tempo  of  one  beat  per  second.  you  may  test  this  speed 
by  watching  the  second  hand  of  a  watch, 

4.  Count  these  rhythmic  patterns: 


4/4 


4ta 


j  j  j  nj  m  j  ,j  ni  j  .j    j 


4       I 


♦/♦  J,J  J  J  J   ,  J3J3J  J  J  J   J1J 


♦a  .j.  u  j  .j.  jj  j  .j    nj 


4/4 


j.      n j.      13,  j  m  J\ 


CHAPTER  V! I 
TIME  SIGNATURES 


Quarter  Mote  Beat*  Most  music  is  written  with  a  quarter 
note  beat,  the  usual  signatures  are  2/4,  3/4,  and  4/4,  mean- 
ing 2,  3,  and  4  beats  to  a  measure  respectively, 


2/4 
3/4 
4/4 


J     J  ,J3J  J  ,j.   j-j  ,j. 

j  j  j  j  .j    j  nj.  j>j  n 


Dotted  Quarter  Beat,  By  multiplying  each  beat  by  three, 
we  get  compound  time,  6/8  is  two  beats,  with  each  beat  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  9/8  is  three  beats,  with  each  beat  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  12/8  is  four  beats,  with  each  beat 
divided  into  three  parts,  although  these  time  signatures  in- 
dicate the  eighth  note  as  the  beat,  it  is  much  easier  to  count 
in  dotted  quarter  note  units. 


2TATA      I      TA2 


I.  2  TATA      I      TAZ 

6/8  J.      JT3lJ     }j. 


I       2      3tata     Ita2tata3 


I    2    3TATA   IT AETATA 4 

9/8    ,j.  j.  niijjmj. 


.2/8     .JUJUJ  Jl.rjijjy. 


O.BSERVE  THAT  A  DOTTED  HALF  NOTE,    IN   THIS  TYPE  OF  MEASURE,    IS 
GIVEN    TWO  BEATS, 
QUARTER • 


SINCE   IT  HAS  OOUBLE    THE  VALUE    OF  A  DOTTED 


Half  Note  and  Eighth  Note  Beats,   2/2,  3/2,   and  4/2  are 

2,  3,  and  4  beats  to  the  measure  respectively  with  a  half  note 

getting  one  beat,   2/2  may  be  marked  by  the  signature   $,  2/2 
is  usually  much  faster  than  4/4  measure, 
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17 


4/4 


2/2 


12   3   4 

J       J   J 


12   3   4     I   2ta3   4 

j.     j  j.  h  j 


d    J  J   .J.       J   J.  fo    J 


The  eighth  note  beat  is  used  in  3/8  time. 


3/4 


12    3    1, 
.J>  J>      J>  J 


3    I  TA2    3    I 

j  .ru  j  J. 


i 


Clapp i ng  Time.  After  counting  the  time,  it  is  also  good 
practice  to  clap  the  note  values.  clapping  is  more  difficult 
than  counting,  because  one  must  be  careful  not  to  clap  the 
beats  when  no  new  notes  are  assigned  to  them. 

Seventh  Assignment.  Quick  perception  and  understanding 
of  time  signatures  is  as  important,  though  not  as  difficult, 
as  quick  perception  and  understanding  of  key  signatures. 

i.  on  single  lines,  make  up  original  four  measure  rhyth- 
MIC phrases   in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,   6/8,  9/8,  12/8,  2/2,  3/2,  4/2, 

AJ4D  3/8. 

2.   Count  the  rhythmic  patterns  you  have  written. 

3«   First  count,  and  then  clap,  the  following  phrases: 


2/4  ,j  rhi    J.m  j 


3/4    I 


J        J    ,J]J.     J, J.     J>J     J. 


4/4     J,  J              J       J       ,J               J       J7.J.         ^J      J        IO 

I 

6/8    j.    jTjj  n.     ,J71J  J\J- 

2/2      J       J    J   ,J     J  J.    JiJ.    J>J        ,e 

3/2         |J         JollJ.         J  J  iJjJ         I  J-        J   J 


TO     M  I 


a jor  Thirds, 
fa  to  la,  and 


T*0  FULL  STEPS. 


CHAPTER  VI  I  I 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  TR IADS 

The  major  thirds  in  the  scale  are  from  do 
so  to  ti,   These  intervals  all  consist  of 


Major  Triads. 


D  R  MFJ5J.  TD 

There  are  three  major  triads  in  the  un- 
altered scale.  These  are  all  built  by  putting  a  minor  (small) 
third  on  top  of  a  major  third. 

D  R  MF  S 
D M — S 

F  S  L  TD 
F L — D 

S  L  TD  R 
S T — R 


The  roots  of  these  triads  are  j>o_,   f_a_  and  so  , 
Every  triad  has  a  root,  th i rd  and  f  i  fth . 

R   R    fi fth 

D 

T     T     THIRD 

L 

S     S     ROOT 


RESPECT  I  VELY • 


SUBDOM I  NANT    AND  DOM  1 - 
FOURTH    OR 


Roman  Numerals.   The  words  ton i c, 
nant  are  names  for  chords  with  roots  on  the  first, 
fifth  scale  decrees   (o_0>  £_a  or  s£   in  major  keys).   roman  nu- 
merals also  designate  chords:   i,  iv,  ano  v. 

Minor  Tr i ads.  Minor  triads  are  constructed  of  minor 
thirds  from  the  root  to  the  third  of  the  chord,  with  a  major 
(large)  third   above  it.   The  minor  thirds  IN  THE  SCALE  ARE  R_£ 

TO  L_A,  MJ_  TO  £0_,  ANO  L_A  TO  £C_.    A  MINOR  THIRD    IS  A  STEP  AND  A 
HALF. 

D 

THE  MAJOR  TRIADS  ARE  I,  IV  AND  V.  THE  MINOR  TRIADS  ARE 
II,  III  AND  VI.  VII  IS  A  D  IM I N I  SHED  TRIAD,  MADE  OF  TWO  MINOR 
(SMALL)   THIRDS. 


A  MINOR  CHORD    SOUNDS  "MINOR"  .  BECAUSE  THE  DISTANCE    FROM 
ITS  ROOT  TO  THE  THIRD   IS  A  HALF  STEP  LESS  THAN  THAT  OF  A  MAJOR 
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chord.   Observe   that  the  interval   from  the  root  to  the  fifth 
is  the  same   for  either  type  of  chord.    one  should  be  careful 


I  S 
NOT 
MAY  BE 


TO  CALL  A  CHORD    MINOR    SIMPLY  BECAUSE   IT   IS  STRANGE. 

THAT  IT  HAS  A  STRANGE  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  PRECEDING 
CHORD,  BEING  ALTERED  OR  BELONGING  TO  A  DIFFERENT  KEY.  IT  IS 
SAFEST  TO  TEST  SUCH  AN  ISOLATED  CHORD  BY  SINGING  D_0_  MJ_J_0»  ™E 
MOST  IMPORTANT  MAJOR  CHORD,  OR  ±±2SL  "J-  lV,)>  THE  U0ST  '  M~ 
PORTANT  MINOR  CHORD.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  U  DO  MJ_  WILL  BE  DIS- 
COVERED  IN  THE  MATERIAL  ON   THE  RELATIVE  MINOR. 


SOLFEGE  OF  MAJOR  TRIADS.    I 


iv,  v,  i   in  any  key 
cadences.   Select  almost  any 


I  S  ONE 

Mozart 


OF  THE  COMMONEST    OF  ALL 

COMPOSITION  AT  RANDOM    AND  YOU  WILL  FIND   IT  ENDING  WITH   IV,   V, 

I.  Since  a  single  individual  could  not  sing  the  three  notes 
OF  A  triad  simultaneously,  we  have  to  turn  the  chords  into  a 
melody.  we  do  this  by  singing  the  notes  of  the  chord  one  after 
another  in  an  arpecg 10  as  they  would  be  played  on  a  harp. 
(Arpeggio  comes  from  the  Italian  word  arp a  or  harp.) 


V 

/L 

0 

T 

r\ 

0 

m 

L 

1 

-W *- 

s 

F 

s 

T~* — 

R 

/L  * 

l 

U 

T 

U 

(\) 

S 

r- 

L 

s 

W 

M 

h 

Observe   that  in  the  above  instances,   the  I  and  V  chords 

ARE  ALL  ON  LINES  OR  ALL  ON  SPACES.  NOTICE  ALSO  THAT.THE  ROOT 
OF  THE  OOMINANT  TRIAD  ( SO )  IS  THE  SAME  AND  HAS  THE  SAME  POSI- 
TION ON  THE  STAFF  AS  THE  FIFTH  OF  THE  TONIC  TRIAD  (£0).  IF 
I  AND  V  ARE  ON  LINES  (FROM  D_0_  UPWARDS)  IV  OR  F_A_  L_A_  D_0  IS  ON 
SPACES. 

IN  ORDER  TO  AVOID  CARRYING  THE  MELODY  TO  THE  TOP  LINE  OF 
THE  STAFF  AND  OUT  OF  THE  COMFORTABLE  RANGE  OF  MANY  VOICES,  WE 
MAY  DROP  THE  SECOND  NOTE  OF  THE  IV  TRIAD  DOWN  AN  OCTAVE.  THE 
BEST  RANGE  FOR  AVERAGE  VOICES  IS  FROM  THE  SECOND  SPACE  BELOW 
TO  THE  TOP  SPACE* 


I 


H 


z* 


* 


--T  -V   -- 


-Z 
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JM 


^ 


~ZH    d 


77* 


-?* 


The  most  convenient  time  signature   for  this  solfege   would  be 
12/8: 


i 


^ 


-M 


-n 


This  melody  could  be  reconverted  into  chords  and  sung  by  three 
vo i ces: 


1st  Sopr. 
2nd  Sopr. 
Alto 


Notice  that  a  double  stem  is  used  when  the  voices  come 
together  into  a  unison.  the  second  chord  is  still  £a_  l_a  d_0_ 
although  the  f_a_  is  an  octave  above  its  root  position.  any- 
thing other  than  the  root  position  of  a  chord  is  called  an  in- 
VERSION. When  the  third  is  in  the  lowest  voice  the  chord  is  a 
first  i  n vers  ion. 

Ei ghth  Ass i gnment .  Most  of  our  music  is  in  major  keys 
and  most  of  the  chords  we  use  are  major  chords.  learn  to  rec- 
ognize the  major  chords,  i,  iv,  and  v,  in  any  key. 

1.  Starting  from  each  step  of  the  scale,   build  a  triad, 

AND  DESIGNATE   IT  BY  ROMAN  NUMERAL  AND  AS  MAJOR,    MINOR    OR  DI- 
MINISHED.  Examples:   poms  so,  I,  major;  re  fa  la,  II,  minor. 

2.  Sing  all  these  triads.  Sing  them  oown  as  well  as  up: 
re  fa  la ,  la  fa  re . 

3.  Write  the  seven  triaos  as  chords  in  the  key  of  C,  us- 
ing QUARTER  NOTES  ANO  STEMS  CONNECTING  ALL  THREE  NOTES. 


4.  Write  the  major  triads  in  arpeggio  form   in  Bb,   12/8 


21 

TIME,  DROPPING  FROM  0_0  ON  THE  THIRD  LINE  TO  M_l_  ON  THE  SPACE 
BELOW  THE  STAFF  IN  THE  FIRST  CHORD.  SlNG  WITH  SOLFEGE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  WRITTEN.  OBSERVE  THAT  THE  DESCEND  I  NG  I  NTER  V AL  FROM 
DO  DOWN  TO  MJ_  IS  MORE  DIFFICULT  TO  SING  THAN  IF  YOU  START  WITH 
THE  LOW  DO  ON   THE   SECOND   SPACE   BELOW  THE   STAFF. 


PUT  WHAT  YOU   HAVE   JUST  WRITTEN   BACK 
THE   INVERSION  OF  DO  Ml   SO. 


INTO   CHORD   FORM,   OBSERVING 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  BASS  CLEF  AND  C  CLEF 


ALSO  CALLED   THE  F  CLEF 


L  i  HE 


WH  I  CH   TAKES 


The  Bass  Clef.    The  bass  clef  is 
amd  has  its   clef  sign   on  the  fourth 
pitch  of  f  below  middle  ce   ik  drawing  this 
fourth  line,   circle  up  to  the  top  line  and  down  to  the  secono 
line.   the  two  dots  are  placeo  in  the  third  and  fourth  spaces, 


SIGN 


START  ON 


THE 
THE 


The  Great  Staff,  The  great  staff  shows  the  actual  pitch 
relationship  between  the  bass  and  treble  clefs.  since  middle  c 
is  the   ledger  line   below  the  treble  clef   or  the  ledger  line 


ABOVE 
TWEEN 


BASS  CLEF,   THERE   IS  JUST  THIS  SINGLE  LEDGER  LINE  BE- 
TWO   STAVES  OF  THE  GREAT  STAFF. 


THE  FIRST  LINE    OF  THE  BASS  CLEF    IS  THE  SAME  LETTER    (TWO  OC- 
TAVES lower)  as  the  second  line  of  the  treble  clef.   The  first 

SPACE  OF   THE  BASS  CLEF   IS  THE  SAME  LETTER  AS  THE  SECOND    SPACE 
OF  THE  TREBLE  CLEF. 


The  P  i  ano  Staff . 


The  great  staff   will  be  preferred 


i  N 

THIS  BOOK  BECAUSE  OF  THE  QUICK  VISUALIZATION  OF  ACTUAL  PITCH 
RELATIONSHIPS  THAT  IT  MAKES  POSSIBLE.  IN  THE  CONVENTIONAL 
PIANO  STAFF  THE  TREBLE  CLEF  AND  BASS  CLEF  ARE  WIDELY  SEPARATED 
SINCE  THE  NOTES  IN  THE  BASS  STAFF  ARE  USUALLY  ASSIGNED  TO  THE 
LEFT  HAND  AND  THOSE  IN  THE  TREBLE  CLEF  TO  THE  RIGHT  HAND.  IN 
FOUR  PART  HARMONIZATIONS  OF  FOLK  SONGS,  HYMNS  AND  CHORALES, 
THE  STAVES  ARE  ALSO  SEPARATED  SO  THAT  THE  WORDS  MAY  BE  PLACED 
BETWEEN   THEM.   THE   GREAT   STAFF  WOULD   NOT  BE   ADEQUATE   TO   THE  NO- 
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tation  also  of  music  in  which  the  tenor  ano  alto  parts  cross, 
that  is,  the  tenor  going  temporarily  higher  than  the  alto. 
Nor  would  the  great  staff  be  a  convenient  notation  for  music 
with  the  various  parts  moving  in  different  rhythms. 

The  C  Clef.    The  C  clef  is  used  with  middle  C   sometimes 

ON  THE  FIRST,  SOMETIMES  ON  THE  THIRD,  AND  SOMETIMES  ON  THE 
FOURTH  LINE.  THE  C  CLEF  SIGN  IS  MOST  OFTEN  USED  ON  THE  THIRD 
LINE.  THE  C  CLEF  IS  NOT  USED  IN  MODERN  VOCAL  MUSIC,  ALTHOUGH 
IT  IS  SOMETIMES  CALLED  THE  ALTO  CLEF.  IT  IS  USED  BY  VIOLAS 
AND  IS  CALLED  THE  VIOLA  CLEF.  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  READ  THE 
STRING  PARTS  OF  AN  ORCHESTRAL  SCORE  WITHOUT  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
C  CLEF  . 


The  viola  clef 
great  staffs 


IS  LOCATED    EXACTLY   IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 


THE 


3 


— Q 

Jin g_ 

►|-C       e e 

— F 


The    C    clef    sign      may    be    drawn 

DRAWN   IN   THIS  SIMPLIFIED  FORM: 


AS  SHOWN    ABOVE    OR  MAY  BE 


V- 


A 


Ninth  Ass i gnment.    Facility  in  the  use   of  the  bass  clef 
w-ill  simplify  the  reading  of  four  part  harmonies. 


I  •   Learn  the  l i nes 

LY,    SO  THAT   IN  RESPONSE 
LINE?"    YOU  ARE  ABLE  TO 


ANO   SPACES  OF  THE  BASS  CLEF  THOROUGH- 
TO  A  QUESTION    SUCH  AS  THIS:    "THIRD 
RESPOND  "D"  ALMOST   INSTANTLY. 


2.  These  melodies  are  to  be  sung  by  men.  Men's  voices, 
in  reading  melodies  written  in  the  treble  clef,  actually  sound 
an  octave  lower  than  women's  voices  reading  the  same  melodies, 
in  choral  music  written  on  four  staves,  the  tenor  part  is 
written  on  the  treble  clef,  but  sounds  an  octave  lower.  trans- 
fer these  melodies  to  the  bass  clef,  to  show  the  actual 
pitches  sung  by  the  men.  the  rule  for  direction  of  stems 
applies  in  the  bass  clef  also.  notice  that  the  signature  in 
the  example   is  two  points  lower  in  the  bass  staff  than  on  the 
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TREBLE   STAFF, 


0** 

y     lc.fl  yl 

f  |j    l — u n dW 

m 

0 

(Al     #4 

9 — 

— — o 

w      i-  j  j     j 

J 

5 

f 

TT 

§ 


^-^ 


^ 


ETC  • 


rlr* 1 

. 

/L  c 

\K)  ^ 

<p 

J 

,«Br 

*■""* 

• 

W 

«■ 

~*» 

•            W            ^ 

Notice  that  a  phrase  or  an  entire  melody  which  begins  on  the 
beat  preceoing  the  first  measure  may  have  a  beat  subtracted 
from  its  final  measure.  in  the  case  of  an  entire  melody,  this 
makes  it  possible   to  repeat  the  melody   without  breaking   the 

RHYTHM , 


v  hu 

s~\ 

/Lbu  ?r 

m 

(/Vybk  L,  Q    m  m 

v»^ 

m 

*- -> 

\\J      v         O     d  w 

, ... 

Ot 

V*   n 

A   &3 

(\)    A 

mi 

^-" 

W  *• 

ml 

\~* 

m\ 

m                  1 

I     J 

4  J- 

d    • 

3,  Write  the  final  melody  above  on  the  C  clef.  The  sig- 
nature MOVES  TO  A  POSITION  ONE  POINT  LOWER  ON  THE  VIOLA  STAFF 
THAN  ON  THE  TREBLE  STAFF. 


4.  WRITE  THE  MAJOR  TRIADS  IN  ARPEGGIO  FORM,  12/8  TIME, 
IN  4  FLATS,  2  FLATS,  AND  I  SHARP.  IN  THE  BASS  CLEF  THINK  OF 
YOUR  PRINCIPLE  DjO  AS  SOMEWHERE  FROM  A  ON  THE  FIRST  SPACE  TO  G 
ON  THE  FOURTH  SPACE.    DO  NOT  ALLOW  YOUR  BASS  CLEF  MELODY  TO  GO 
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HIGHER    THAN   THE  SECOND   SPACE 
ALSO  TO  CHORD  FORM. 


ABOVE  . 


Convert   your  melodies 


CHAPTER  X 
EUTRAL  SPELLING  OF  CHORDS 


Spelling  by  thirds,  Chords  are  built  of  superimposed 
thirds*  in  spelling  ascending  scales,  we  step  up  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet:   CDEFGABC,   or  DEFGABCD.   In  spelling  chords, 

WE     USE     EVERY     SECOND      STEPJ         ACEGBDFA, 


Spell i ng 


f  Triads  and  Seventh  Chords,  Triads  are  chords 
to  spell  a  triad,  start  from  whatever  letter 
the  root  of  the  chord  ano  spell  up  by  thirds, 


OF  THREE  NOTES. 
MAY  HAPPEN  TO  BE 

e.g.,   ACE,   or  B  D  F.   Chords  of  four  notes 

ENTH  CHORDS,  AS  THEY  CONSIST  OF  ROOT,  THIRD, 
ENTH.  THE  COMMONEST  SEVENTH  CHORD  IS  THE  D 
(  V*7  )  .      IN  MAJOR  KEYS,    THE  DOMINANT  SEVENTH 


ARE  CALLED  SEV- 
FIFTH,  AND  SEV- 
M I NANT  SEVENTH 
S   JO^  TJ_    R_E  FA  . 

C  E  G,   B  D  F 


Seventh  chords  are  spelled  with  four  letters: 

A,  C  E  G  B.   Since  there  are  only  seven  letters  there  are  only 

SEVEN  STARTING  POINTS  FOR  SPELLING  TRIADS  OR  SEVENTH  CHORDS, 


Neutral  Spelling,   N 

ACCIDENTALS,  NEUTRAL  SPEL 
ING  FOUR  PART  HARMONIES  ON 
RILY  A  MELOOIC  LANGUAGE.  0 
ING  A  SINGLE  VOICE,  WKETHE 
ING,  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND, 
THE  TRIAD  G  B  0  ON  THE  GRE 
LY  SEE  THAT  G  MAY  BE  PLAC 
FOURTH  SPACE,  OR  THE  TREB 
OF  HARMONIC  ANALYSIS  ARE 
FULL 
DIFFERENT  PURPOSE.   ANO  WIL 


SPELL ING  OF  CHORDS 


EUTRA 
L  I  NG 

THE 
NE  US 
R  IN 
I  S  MO 
AT  ST 
ED  0 
LE  ST 

SERV 
OR  SP 
L  BE 


Close  Position 


a  TR 
WR  I  T 
W  I  TH 
BLED 
THE 
CLOS 
SOPR 
OR  A 
MAY 
TH  I  R 
FROM 
THE 
A  LI 


I  AO 
E  ALL 

THE 
,    TH 
SOPRA 
E  BEL 
ANO  A 

FOUR 
BE  A 
OS  AR 

A  L  I 
SPACE 
NE  OR 


NEEDS 

CHORD 
ROOT  I 
E  ROOT 
NO,  I 
OW  THE 
NO  ALT 
TH  •  H 
S  LARG 
E  EASY 
NE  TO 
BELOW 
THE  S 


TO  B 
S,  F 

N  TH 

,   TH 

N  CL 

SOP 

0, 

OWEV 
E    A 

TO 
THE 

OR 
ECON 


.    IN 
E  USED 
OR  THE 
E  BASS 
E  TH  I  R 
OSE  PO 
RANO  A 
AND  BE 
ER    TH 
S  THE 
FIND  0 
LINE  B 
ABOVE 
D  LINE 


FOUR  P 
TW  I  C 

PRESE 
»    «T 
D  OR  T 
S I TION 
S  POSS 
TWEEN 
E   I  NTE 
RANGE 
N  THE 
ELOW  0 
IT,  FO 

FROM 


L  SPE 
I  S  PA 
GREAT 
ES  SO 
THE  T 
ST  US 
*FF  , 
N  THE 
AFF  S 
EO  W 
ELLIN 
I  NTRO 

ART  M 

E»    © 

NT, 
I  S  TH 
HE  Fl 
THE 
I  BLE, 
THE  A 
RVAL 

OF  T 
STAFF 
R  ABO 
URTHS 
A  SPA 


LL  I  N 
RTI  C 

STA 
LFEG 
REBL 
EFUL 
FOR 

BAS 
ECON 
I  TH 
6  Wl 
OUCE 

US  I  C 
R  DO 
I  N  R 
E  RO 
FTH 

OTH 
TH 
LTO 
FROM 
HOSE 
t  AS 
VE   I 

ARE 
CE. 


G  I  S  S 
ULARLY 
FF.  SO 
E  I  N  S  I 
E  OR  BA 
VERT  I C 
EXAMPLE 
S  STAFF 
0  LINE, 
NEUTRAL 
TH  ACCI 
0  LATER 

,    ONE 
UBLED  • 
OOT  POS 
OT    WH  I 
OF  THE 
ER  CHOR 
E   INTER 
AND  TEN 

THE  TE 
VO  I  CE 

THEY  A 
T,    OR 

THE  SE 


PELL 

USEF 

LFEG 

NG  I  N 

SS  C 

ALLY 

,  WE 

Fl 

MO 

SPE 

DENT 


I  NG  W 
UL   I  N 
E   I  S 
G  OR 
LEF. 
.    TO 

CAN 
RST  L 
ST  PU 
LL  I  NG 
ALS, 


I  THOUT 
PLAC- 
PR  IMA- 
TH  I  NK- 
SPELL- 
PLACE 
Q.U  I  CK- 
I  NE  OR 
RPOSES 

The 

HAS  A 


OF  TH 

Si  nc 

I  T  I  ON 
CH  W  I 
CHORD 
D  TON 
VAL  B 
OR  , 
NOR  T 
S  W  I 
RE  TH 
FROM 
COND 


E  NO 
E  WE 
,  TH 
LL  B 
MAY 
ES 

ETWE 
I  S  A 
0  TH 
LL 

E  D  I 
A  SP 
SPAC 


TES  I  N 

SHALL 

AT   I  S, 

E  DOU- 

BE   I  N 

ARE  AS 

EN   THE 

TH  I  RO 

E  BASS 

ALLOW, 

STANCE 

ACE  TO 

E  FROM 


If  we  are  given  the  choro   G  B  0,   with  B  in  the  soprano, 

ANO  ARE  ASKED  TO  WRITE   IT   IN  FOUR  PARTS    IN  CLOSE  POSITION,  WE 
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MAY  START  WITH  G  IN  THE  BASS(siNCE  WE  ARE  USING  ROOT  POSITION) 
EITHER  ON  THE  FIRST  LINE  OR  THE  FOURTH  SPACE.  NEXT  WE  ADD  THE 
ALTO  AS  CLOSE  AS  POSSIBLE  (a  THIRD)  BELOW  THE  SOPRANO.  THEN 
WE  ADD  THE  TENOR  AS  CLOSE  AS  POSSIBLE  (a  FOURTH)  BELOW  THE 
ALTO  . 


I 
GBD 


■Vr 


■&& 


SO 


00 


DO  M I   SO 


What  we  have  written  is  d_o  mj_  so_  in  the  key  of  G,  with  mj_ 

IN   THE   SOPRANO,      THE   CONVERSION    TO   LETTERS    FACILITATED    THE 
PROCESS  OF  PLACING   THE   CHORD   ON   THE   STAFF. 


Tenth  Ass i qnmen t . 


TO   UNVEIL 
SPELL  I  NG 
START  I  NG  FROM 
SPELL  I  NG   A   THREE 


With  the  spelling  of  chords,   we  begin 

the  mysteries  of  harmony.   facility  in  root  position 

of  triads   and  seventh   chords   may  be   attained   by 

any  of  the  seven  letters,   chosen  at  random,  and 

or  four  note  chord  . 


WRITE  DO  Ml   SO   IN  CLOSE  POSITION    WITH  DO   IN  THE  BASS 


AND   SOPRANO,  IN   F,   Ab  ,   AND  B. 

IS  NOT  OFTEN  WRITTEN  MUCH  ABOVE 

MAY  RANGE  AS  HIGH  AS  THE  FOURTH 

RANGE   I  MPOSS  I BLE  . 


N   CLOSE  POSITION,    THE   SOPRANO 

THE  MIDDLE   LINE,    ALTHOUGH   IT 

SPACE  WITHOUT  MAKING   THE   TENOR 


2.   Write  £0  mj_  _so_  with  mj_  in  the  soprano,  in  Eb,  GbAND  D. 
Write  the  Roman  numeral  I  below  the  chord,  as  shown  in  the  ex- 
ample,  AND  THE  SPELLING   (EGB,   GBD,  DFA)   UNDER  THE  NUMERAL.  THE 
MIDDLE  LETTER    WILL  BE   IN  THE  SOPRANO    AND  THE  FIRST  LETTER  OF 
THE  TRIAD   IN   THE   BASS,   SINCE   THIS   IS   ROOT  POSITION. 


3.  Write  the  tonic  triad  (d_o_  mj_  sjo_)  with  so  in  the  so- 
prano, in  E,  Opand  C.  Write  the  Roman  numeral  (if,  write  the 
soprano  (the  third  letter,  since  it  is  .s_o),  the  bass  (the 
first  letter,  since  it  is  root  position)  and  add  the  alto  and 
tenor  in  close  position. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  MAJOR  TRIADS  IN  CADENCE 


Com m o n  Cadenc e s . 


A  CADENCE   IN  MUSIC    IS  LIKE  THE  ENDING 
OF  A  PHRASE  OR  A  SENTENCE   IN   SPEECH.  SO  MANY  MUSICAL  COMPOSI- 
TIONS END  WITH  A  V   !   OR   V7I   CADENCE,  THAT  ANY  OTHER  CONCLUDING 
IN   A  SENSE,   AN  EXCEPTION  OT  THE  USUAL 


CADENCE   IS 


kAUtNkt  1  a  1  in  a  stmaii  j  aw  CAbcriiun  u  !  1  n  t  usual  RULE*  SINCE 
THESE  CHORDS,  S_0  JJ_  R_£  (  V  )  AND  £0_  MJ_  _SO  (I),  ARE  ALMOST  INVARIA- 
BLY IN  ROOT  POSITION  IN  THE  FINAL  CADENCE,  IT  FOLLOWS  THAT  THE 
BASS  VOICE  ENDS  ALMOST  EVERY  FOUR  PART  MAJOR  MUSICAL  SELECTION 
WITH   SO  00. 


A  MORE  COMPLETE  CADENCE  USES  ALL  THREE  MAJOR  TRIADS:  IV, 

V  and  I.   The  bass  voice,   in  this  case,   sings   f_a_  so  do.  Fa 

SHOULD  ASCEND   TO  _S£.     S0_  MAY  GO  EITHER  UP  OR  DOWN   TO  D0_.  THE 

SOLFEGE  OF  THIS  CADENCE  MIGHT  TAKE  THIS  FORM: 


T 

V 

/L  b 

b           n        n                 n 

ftr 

V           U        U       y       u 
1           * 

VV            ODD 

s     J:    s     s 

/>         "           R     M 

1                 t 

)• 

b         f    " 

/    k            r    s 

b          n                       n 

V                  r 

V           u                       u 

I  IV   V   I 


I  IV   V   I 


It  would  be  written  this  way: 


I   IV    V    I 

FAC  BOF  CE6  FAC 


ETC  • 
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Chord  Sequences  . 
key  i  s  poss  i  ble  .   i  iv 
iv   is  often  awkward  . 
with  good  effect,   or  v 
sition  generally  begins 
fore  the  first  measure, 
the  harmony  is  more  likely  to  change 
on  an  unaccenteo  beat. 


ANY  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  MAJOR  CHORDS  IN  A 
IS  COMMON   IN   THE  BODY  OF  A   PHRASE,    V 

OF  THE  MINOR  CHOROS,  II  MAY  PRECEDE  V 
MAY  PRECEOE  EITHER   IV  OR   V.    A   COMPO- 

WITH  I.  IF  IT  BEGINS  ON  THE  BEAT  BE- 
THAT  BEAT  MAY  BE  V,  OR  UNISON  ON  SO  . 
ON   AN   ACCENTED   BEAT   THAN 


Eleventh  Assignment*    A  child  learns  the  common  words  of 

LANGUAGE   BEFORE   HE   IS  READY    FOR   THE  MORE  DIFFICULT   TERMS. 
CADENCES  WITH  MAJOR   CHORDS    WILL   FORM  OUR  ELEMENTARY   CHORD 


H  I  S 

The 
vocabulary • 


1.  Write  cadences  in  close  position  in  F  (example  above) 
Bp  ,  Eb  ,  Ab  ,  DbAND  Gb  •  Make  the  soprano  line  d_o  d_c_  _t_i_  d_o.  Use 
the  Roman  numerals  I  IV  V  I  and  spell  the  chords  below. 

2.  Repeat  the  same  assignment,  but  make  the  keys  B,  E,  A, 
0,  G  and  C .   Make  the  melody  line  m_[_  £a.  R_e  mj_  this  time. 

3.  Complete  this  harmonization  in  close  position: 


I 


hi 

H 


O 


-& 


I    V    I   IV 


Spell  i  ng : 


dfa  gbd 


CHAPTER  XI  I 
FULL  SPELLING  OF  MAJOR  CHORDS 

Transfer  to  Instruments.  With  solfege  we  are  able  to  re- 
produce THE  SOUND  OF  A  MELODY  SEEN  AS  NOTES  ON  THE  STAFF.  THIS 
WE  CAN  DO  SILENTLY  AND  MENTALLY  OR  AUDIBLE  WITH  THE  VOCAL  IN- 
STRUMENT.  With  neutral  spelling   we  are  able   to  transfer  the 

CHORDS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  MELODIC  LINE,  TO  POSITIONS  ON  THE 
GREAT  STAFF.    In  ORDER   TO  TRANSFER    THE  MUSIC    WE  FEEL  OR  HEAR 

to  fixed  pitch  instruments  such  as  the  piano,  the  full  spell- 
ing of  chords  is  necessary.  since  most  of  our  music  is  major, 
the  full  spelling  of  major  chords  will  be  seen  to  be  of  ele- 
mentary importance. 

Full  Spelling  of  Major  Triads.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
construct  major  triads  from  any  root  by  going  up  two  full 
steps  to  the  third  of  the  chord  and  a  step  and  a  half  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth.  th i s  process,  however,  takes  time.  the 
three  rules  below  constitute  an  exceptionally  useful  short  cut 
to  major  chord  spelling. 

i.  all  three  letters  of  major  triads  on  c,  f  and  g,  take 
the  same  accidental  as  the  root  of  the  chord.  e.g.,  major  tri- 
AD on  F:  FAC.   Major  triad  on  F* :  FtfAtfC*  . 

2.  In  spelling  major  triads  on  A,  0  and  E,make  the  third 

ONE  ACCIDENTAL  HIGHER    THAN   THE  ROOT  AND   THE  FIFTH.    E.G.,   Afc: 

ApC  Ep  .   A:  A  C#E. 

3.  In  spelling  major  triads  on  6,  both  the  third  and  the 
fifth  are  one  accidental  higher  than  the  root!  bbd  f   and  b  d# 

F*. 

In  spelling   from  the  letters   in  groups  two  (A,  D,E)  and 

THREE  (B)  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  BEGIN  ONLY  WITH  THE  FLAT  AND  NAT- 
URAL PITCHES,  AS  CHORDS  STARTING  FROM  THE  SHARPED  PITCHES  OF 
THESE  FOUR  LETTERS  ARE  RARE  AND  INVOLVE  DOUBLE  SHARPS.  DOUBLE 
SHARPS  ARE  INDICATED  BY  THIS  SYMBOL:  X*  DOUBLE  FLATS  ARE  IN- 
DICATED  BY  two  flats:  b|?  •   If  ONE  HAS  occasion   to  spell    a 

MAJOR  TRIAD  ON  D#,  HE  SHOULD  SPELL  IT  ACCORDING  TO  RULE  TWO: 
D£FX  A4r  i      ALTHOUGH  F  DOUBLE  SHARP   IS  E  N  H  A  RM  0  N  I  C  A  L  L  Y  THE  SAME  AS 

Gtj  : 

ft 
Neutral  Spelling  of  I,  V  and  IV.   Neutral  spelling  is  not 

ONLY  USEFUL  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  PLACING  CHORDS  ON  THE  GREAT 
STAFF,  BUT  ALSO  AS  AN  APPROACH  TO  FULL  SPELLING.  THE  NEUTRAL 
SPELLING  OF    !  ,  V  AND   IV    IS  EASIER    THAN   THE  SPELLING  OF   I,   IV 
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AND 
THE 


V,   AS 
TON  I  C 


THE  ROOT 

triad: 
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OF  THE  DOMINANT   IS  THE   SAME  AS  THE  FIFTH  OF 


A  C  E,  £  G  B 
The  root  of  IV  is  a  third  above  the  fifth  of  V: 


ACE,  EGB,  OFA 


The  f i fth  of  IV 

SAME  LETTER,  If 
BE  EVEN  SIMPLER, 
SEVENTH  OF  V?  I 


I  S  THE  KEYNOTE  , 

WE   SHOULD   SPELL 

AS  THE  ROOT  OF 


SO  WE  BEGIN  AND  END  WITH  THE 
I,  V7 ,  IV,  THE  PROCESS  WOULO 
IV    WOULD  BE  THE   SAME    AS  THE 


ACE,     EGBD,     DFA 


Full    Spelling    of    I    and    V.         The    full    spelling      of    I    and    V 

IS  ACCOMPLISHED    BY  TREATING  EACH   TRIAD  ACCORDING   TO   ITS  PLACE 

IN  CROUPS  ONE,   TWO  AND   THREE,    ABOVE.  SINCE  ACE    AND  EGB 

ARE  BOTH   IN  GROUP  2,    THE   FULL  SPELLING  OF   I   AND  V    IN  THE  KEY 

OF  A  WOULD  BE  A  C# E ,  E  G# B . 

The  Piano  Keyboard,  The  most  useful  of  the  fixed  pitch 
instruments  for  teaching  and  learning  is  the  piano.  even  non- 
pianists  should,  at  this  point,  learn  to  play  the  major  triads 
from  any  note  on  the  keyboard.  once  the  letter  names  of  the 
keyboard  notes  are  learned,  the  full  spelling  will  make  the 
playing  of  major  triads  q.uite  simple. 


Ml  DOLE  C   I S 

IN  THE  CENTER 

OF  THE  KEYBOARD 


C  IS  JUST  BELOW  THE  TWO  BLACK  KEYS.  F  IS  JUST  BELOW  THE  THREE 
BLACK  KEYS.  THE  BLACK  KEY  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  C  MAY  BE  C#,  OR, 
SINCE   IT   IS  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  0,   IT   IS  USED  ALSO  AS  Db  .  C#  AND  Ob 

are  enharmon i cally  the  same. 

Spelling  of  Scales.    One  can  spell   the  major  scales   by 
fitting  the  half  steps,  mj_  to  f_a   and  _jj_  to  d_0,   in  the  scale, 

TO  THE  HALF  STEPS,  E  TO  F  AND  B  TO  C   IN  THE  LETTERS. 

0  R  MF  S  L  TO 
Eb  F  GAb  Bb  C  DEb 
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IT  IS  LIKELY,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THE  QUICKEST  WAY  to  the  full  SPEIL- 

inc  of  scales   is  the  playing  of  the  scales   on  the  piano  key- 
board or  on  any  other  fixeo  pitch  musical  instrument. 

Xwelfth  Assignment.   Prepare  for  a  spelling  match. 

!»  Write  on  sixteen  separate  slips  of  paper:  Cp,  C,  C#, 
F,  F4*s  Gfc,  G,  G#,  Ap  ,  A,  Dp,  0,  Ep,  E,  Bp ,  B.  Test  yourself 
spelling  major  triads  from  any  of  these  roots. 

2*  Practice  neutral  spelling  of  I,  V  and  IV  from  any 
letter. 


OTES 


Practice   full  spelling   of  I  and  V   from  twelve  key- 

F,  Bp,  Ep,  Ap,  Dp,  Gp ,  B,  E,  A,  D,  G,  and  C 


4.   Play  major  triads   on  the  keyboard.   Play   8  and  V  in 

TWELVE  KEYS.  I-F  YOU  ALREADY  POSSESS  SOME  KEYBOARD  SKILL,  PLAY 
IN  ALL  KEYS  THE  TWO  CADENCES  YOU  WROTE  FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  AS- 
S  I  GNMENTt 


CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  RELATIVE  MINOR 


Major  and  Minor. 


AS   ITS   RELATIVE  MAJOR 
IS   A   MINOR   THIRD 
DO   IS   THE   KEYNOTE 

NOR  . 


A  MINOR   KEY   HAS  THE 

BUT   THE  KEYNOTE  OF 

BELOW   THE  KEYNOTE    OF  ITS 

IN   THE  MAJOR.     1_A   IS  THE 


SAME  KEY  SIGNATURE 
THE  RELATIVE  MINOR 
RELATED  MAJOR  KEY. 
K  EYNO  TE   IN   THE  M  I  - 


the  Minor.   Since 


iad  in  the  minor, 
By  cou  n  t i ng  up  to 
do  re  ,  we  build  0 
The  DOM  I  N ANT ,  V , 
SO   T I   TO   A  MAJOR 
AN   A   S_0_.    I  N   SOLFE 

BY   A  HALF   STEP . 
RULE   SINCE   THE   SE V 
D    OF   THE  MAJOR   DO 
LEADING   TONE   TO   T 
R AL  LEADING   TONE 
0   LIKE   THE   EFFECT . 


LA   I 
DES  I  G 

THE 
U  R   SU 
HOWE  V 

TRIA 
GE  ,   C 

The 

EN  TEE 

M  I  N  AN 


HE   K  E 

SOUND 


S  TH 
NATE 
FOUR 
BDOM 
ER, 
D  M  I 
HANG 
ALT 
NTH 

I    A 

YNO  T 

STR 


E  KEYN 
D  BY  I 
TH  DEG 
I  N  AN  T 
IS  ALT 
S  I  T  I 
I  NG  TH 
ERA  T  I  0 
CEN  TU  R 
ND  THE 
E  ,  TH 
A  NGE   A 


0  TE  OF  THE 
,  I  S  L_A  D_0 
REE  OF  THE 
TRIAD,  IV, 
ER  ED  FROM 
3  I  I  S  A 
E  VOWEL  TO 
N  OF  V  TO 
Y  .  WE  ARE 
HALF  STEP 
AT  A  MINOR 
ND   EXOT I C , 


flfc 


M 


V     I   b: 

Note  that  a  major  key  is  designated  a 
before  the  roman  numerals  and  a  minor 


I         IV        V 

BO  VE    BY   A   CAP  I 
KEY   BY  A   SMALL 


TAL  LE  TTER 
LETTER  . 


Since  _so   is  altered  to  _sj_   in  the  usual  minor  harmonies, 
this  form  of  the  minor  scale  is  called  the  harmonic  minor: 


<to 


trr 


at 


-b-  ' 

The  harmonic  minor  scale  is  not  commonly  used  in  melody  writ- 
ing. Its  purpose  is  to  show  us  what  minor  scale  degrees  are 
most  often  used  in  chords.  melodies  do  not  often  jump  from  fa 
to  sj_  because  the  interval,  an  augmented  second,  (three  h a  it 
steps)  is  not  always  easy  and  smooth: 


T  0 


M  F. 


(S) 


Si  L 
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The  Melod i c  Minor,    In  order  to  avoid  the  long  jump  from 
fa  to  sj^   and  still   lead  up   to  the  keynote   with  a  half  step 

Tm  INOR  SECOND)   INTERVAL,  WE  RAISE  FJ^        A  HALF  STEP    AND  CALL   IT 

f i »   When  this  is  done,   the  minor  scale   ascends  to  the  minor 

KEYNOTE    IN   THE  SAME    INTERVAL  PATTERN  AS   _S0  L_A  T_l_  D_0_    IN  THE 
MAJOR : 


0 

R 

MF 

S 

L 

T  0 

L 

TD 

R 

U 

Fl 

SlL 

^et 


■tt 


(tyFl 


Hfr 


-&- 


A  MINOR  KEY  WITH  THE  SAME  KEYNOTE  AS  THE  MAJOR, 
SIGNATURE,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  ILLUSTRATION  ABOVE, 
TON  I  C  MINOR.  OUR  PRINCIPLE  INTEREST  AT  PRESENT 
LAT I  VE  Mi  NOR  • 


BUT  0  1 FFERENT 

I S  CALLED   THE 

IS    IN  THE  RE- 


AS  THERE  WOULD  BE  NO  PURPOSE   IN   THE  ALTERATION 


S I   IN  DESCENDING  FROM  THE  KEYNOTE 
THEIR  NATURAL  FORM: 


THESE  SCALE   STEPS 


TO  FJ_  AND 
REVERT  TO 


L 
>  Si 

Fl 


L 

S 

F 


The  melodic  minor  scale  is  then: 


L 
SI    S 
Fl        F 

M  W 

R  R 

D  D 

T  T 

L  L 


Or,  ranging  both  above  and  below  the  keynote: 

M 

R     R 
D         D 
T  T 

L  L  L 

S        SI 
F    Fl 
M 
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Placing  this  scale  against  its  relative  major   makes  the  rela- 
tionship clear: 


The  dominant  in  the  major  is  so_.  The  dominant  in  the  minor  is 
m  i  ♦  Since  the  syllables  are  the  same  for  any  pitch  in  relative 
majors  and  minors,  it  may  be  seen  that  modulations  from  major 
to  relative  minor  are  not  difficult  in  solfege. 

Thirteenth  Assignment.  Sing  the  triads  in  a  major  key, 
then  sing  the  triads  in  the  relative  minor,  find  the  keynote 
of  the  relative  minor  either  by  going  down  two  steps  from  do : 
do  t  i  la  ,  or  by  going  up  one  step  from  j^o.  slng  the  minor 
scale,  both  with  the  keynote  at  the  bottom  of  the  range  and 
also  with  the  keynote  in  the  middle  of  the  range.  l_a_  _so  f_a  m_l_ 
and  mj_  fj_  s_l_  l_a_  are   the  most  important  parts   of  the  scale  to 

LEARN . 


Sing  d_o_  mj_  sj^  in  any  key,   then  sing  l_a_  d_o  m_i_,   using  the 
same  d_o.   This  will  not  only  fix  the  sounds   of  the  major  and 
minor  triads,  but  also  make  clear  the  position  of  the  relative 

MINOR. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
INOR  KEY  SIGNATURES 


The  Minor  Keynote  Letter*    We  step  down  two  steps:  £p_  tjs_ 

LA  TO  FIND  THE  MINOR  KEYNOTE,  WE  STEP  DOWN  TWO  STEPS,  BACK- 
WARDS IN  THE  ALPHABET,  TO  FIND  THE  LETTER  WHICH  WILL  BE  THE 
MINOR  KEYNOTE.  AN  EXCELLENT  PRELIMINARY  STEP  TO  FINDING  MINOR 
KEYNOTES  FROM  SIGNATURE  IS  PRACTICE  IN  COUNTING  BACKWARDS  IN 
THE  ALPHABET  BY  THIRDS.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  TWO  LETTERS  BACK  FROM  C 
IS  A,   TWO   LETTERS  BACK   FROM  A   IS  F. 


CDEFGABC 


THE  MAJOR  KEYS    ARE  LEARNED 
THE  RELAT  I  VE  MAJOR  * 


THE  MINOR   KEYS  ARE  LOCATED 


FROM 


b  I  2  3  4  5  6 

F  B  E  A  D  G 

D  G  C  F  B  E 

#65432  I 


Minor  Keynote  Accidental. 


La  is  a  minor  third  below  do. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  think  down  a  half  step  and  A  WHOLE  STEP 
from  d_q  to  lj^.   For  example,  I  flat  is  F  major. 

F 
E 


Remembering  the  half  step  between  E 

LAT I  VE  Ml  NOR   IS  0 • 


AND  F,  WE  SEE  THAT  THE  RE- 


AN  EVEN  QUICKER  WAY  TO  ATTACH  THE  CORRECT  ACCIDENTAL  TO 
THE  MINOR  KEYNOTE  IS  THE  RULE  THAT  \f  THE  SIGNATURE  CONTAINS 
5  OR  6  FLATS,  THE  RELATIVE  MINOR  BEGINS  ON  THE  FLAT  PITCH.  IF 
THE  SIGNATURE  CONTAINS  3  OR  MORE  SHARPS,  THE  RELATIVE  MINOR 
BEGINS  ON  THE  SHARP  PITCH.  3  SHARPS  IS  THE  SIGNATURE  FOR  A  MA- 
JOR OR  c&  MINOR.  4  SHARPS  MEAN  E  MAJOR  OR  C#  MINOR.  4  FLATS 
IS  Ab  MAJOR  OR   F  MINOR.    BUT  5  FLATS   IS  Ob  MAJOR  OR  Bb  MINOR. 


FROM 


To  Tell  Major  from  Minor.    We 

final 


THE  SI  GN ATURE  . 


DO 


COMPOS  I  T I  ON   IS 

THE  FINAL  BASS  NO  TE 

SO   IS  ALTERED  TO   SI 


I  F  THE 
WE  ASSUME    THAT 
IS  LA  WE  ASSUME 


HAVE  LEARNED   TO  LOCATE  ££ 

BASS  NOTE    OF  A  PHRASE  OR 

WE  ARE   IN  A  MAJOR  KEY.  IF 

WE   ARE   IN   A  MINOR  KEY.  IF 


WE  ARE  DOUBLY  CERTAIN  WE  ARE   IN   THE  MINOR. 


Minor  Scales  on  the  Staff,   It  may  be 
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L  FA- 
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CILITY  IN  DETERMINING  MINOR  KEYS  FROM  SIGNATURE  HAS  BEEN  AT- 
TAINED, TO  THINK  BACK  TO  THE  RELATIVE  MAJOR  FOR  THE  CORRECT 
SIGNATURE.  TO  ANSWER  THE  QUESTION  "WHAT  IS  THE  SIGNATURE  FOR 
0  MINOR?"  WE  SAY,  "THE  RELATIVE  MAJOR  IS  F.  THE  SIGNATURE  IS 
I  FLAT."  TO  WRITE  THE  SCALE,  WE  NEED  ONLY  REMEMBER  TO  WRITE 
IN  ACCIDENTALS  FOR  JFJ_  AND  SJ_,  GLANCING  OVER  TO  THE  LEFT  AT  THE 
SIGNATURE  TO  SEE  WHETHER  IT  IS  A  NATURAL  OR  A  SHARP  THAT  IS 
CALLED^  FOR. 


T   D   R   M   Fl  Si  L 


F   M   R   D   T   L 


For  fj_  we  raise  B  flat  (we  see  the  flat  in  the  signature)  to  B 
natural.   For  sj_  we  raise  C  to  C  sharp.   The  bar,  in  this  case, 
cancels  the  accidentals  as  we  start  down  the  scale. 


Minor  Chords  on  the  Great  Staff 


The  procedure   for  ar- 


ranging I,  IV  AND  V  on  the  great  staff  is  the  same  in  the  mi- 
nor AS  IN  THE  MAJOR,  EXCEPT  FOR  THE  ACCIDENTAL  OCCASIONED  BY 
THE  USE  OF  SI   IN  THE  ALTERATION  OF  V. 


TH 

/Lb  3 

1 

ftY     A    • 

1          1 

t 

"5 

1                    | 

i 

W       j 

m 

\ 

J 

L        t        SI 
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-J         J 

m 

'       *          O    ■                    M          "         M           M 
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L 
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IJ 
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R         M 
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t 
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i 

k 
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Fourteenth  Assignment.  We  have  become  acquainted  with 
twelve  major  keys.  by  learning  the  twelve  minor  keys,  we  open 
the  door  to  a  new  field  of  musical  understanding  and  apprecia- 
TION. 

I.  ON  TWELVE  CARDS,  PUT  SIGNATURES  ON  ONE  SIDE  AND  KEYS 
ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE,  E.G.,  ONE  SIDE:  3#  (MINOR),  REVERSE  SIDE: 
F#  MINOR.  AT  THE  START  YOU  MAY  SAY  THREE  SHARPS  IS  A  MAJOR  OR 
F#  MINOR.  SEE  IF  YOU  CAN  SPEED  YOUR  RESPONSE  FROM  EITHER  SIDE 
OF  ANY  CARD  TO   ITS  REVERSE,   TO   THREE  OR   FOUR  SECONDS. 


2.  Write  ascending  and  descending  minor  scales  with  sig- 
natures OF  I  TO  6  FLATS  and  5  TO  I  sharps  and  no  sharps  or 
flats.   Do  not  go  higher  than  the  top  space.   You  will  need  to 

MAKE  CONSIDERABLE  USE    OF  THE  FORM  OF  THE  SCALE    WITH   THE  KEY- 
NOTE  IN   THE  MIDDLE  OF   THE  RANGE. 
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3.   Arrange 
in  C  minor,  0 

M  I  NOR  e 


,   IV,   V,   S   FOR  FOUR  VOICES   IN  CLOSE  POSITION 
MINOR,  E  MINOR,   F  MINOR,  G  MINOR,   A  MINOR    ANO  B 


CHAPTER   XV 
INTERVALS 


A  Measure  of  Distance. 


THE  CORNER  OF  FIFTH   AND  Ma  I  N 

We  may  go  on  to  say  that  it 
one.  a  singer  wants  to  know 
we  could  answer  him  in  terms 
is  quicker  to  say  "the  interval  is 


a  stranger  asks  how  far  it  is  to 
We  tell  him   it  is  five  blocks. 
is  four  long  blocks  and  one  short 
how  to  get  from  d  flat  to  a  flat, 
of  whole  steps  ano  half  steps.  it 
a  perfect  fifth." 


WAY  A 

DEF  I  N 

ANO  A 

POSE, 

MOOUL 

WE  HA 
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SOUND 
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Types  of  Intervals*  Major  and  minor,  as  used  in  describ- 
ing INTERVALS,  SIMPLY  MEAN  LARGE  AND  SMALL.  A  MAJOR  INTERVAL 
IS  A  HALF  STEP  LARGER  THAN  A  MINOR  INTERVAL.  An  AUGMENTED  IN- 
TERVAL IS  A  HALF  STEP  LARGER  THAN  A  MAJOR  INTERVAL,  AND  A  DI- 
MINISHED  INTERVAL   IS  A  HALF  STEP   SMALLER  THAN  A  MINOR   INTERVAL. 


A  COMPLETE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  WORD 
ATTEMPTED.     THE  VIBRATION    FREQUENCIES 

MATHEMATICAL  RELATIONSHIPS    THAN  THOSE   OF  OTHER 


PERFECT    WILL    NOT  BE 
OF  PERFECT    INTERVALS 


HAVE  SIMPLER 
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INTERVALS.    THE  PERFECT   INTERVALS  ARE  USED  BY  TUNERS   IN   TUNING 

PIANOS.   Ado  a  half  step  to  a  perfect  interval   and  it  is  aug- 
mented.  Subtract  a  half  step  ano  it  is  diminished. 


List  of  >  wtervals.    Many  of  the  intervals 
ing  list  will  be  for  reference,  rather  than  for 


IN  THE  FOLLOW- 
I  MMED  I  ATE   USE  • 


Examples  are  given  for  each  interval.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  since  there  are  twelve  pitches,  there  is  only 
about  one  chance  in  twelve  that  intervals  in  actual  practice 
will  be  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the  examples. 


Diminished   Minor   Major   Augmented 


Second 
Th  i  RD 
Si  xth 

Seventh 


Fourth 

Fl  FTH 

Octave 


C#-Db 

C#-Eb 
C#-Ab 
C#-Bb 


C#-F 
C#-G 
C#-c 


C-Db 
C~EL 
C-Ab 
C-Bb 


C-0 
C-E 
C-A 
C-B 


Perfect 

C-F 
C-G 
C-c 


c-o# 

C-E# 
C-A# 
C-B# 


C-F# 
C-G# 
C-c# 


Inverted  Intervals. 


In  the  solfege   of  the  major  triads 
we  discovered  that  fa  la   was  easier  to  sing   as  a  major  third 

minor  sixth  downwards.  it  is  not  only  easier 
It  is  also  easier   to  spell  inter- 


upwards 


THAN  AS  A 

to  sing  intervals  upwards. 

upwards.  By  following  certain  simple  laws,  we  can  convert 


VALS 


difficult  downward  intervals  into  simple  upwards  intervals: 

Inverted  fifths  are  fourths. 

Inverted  thirds  are  sixths. 

Inverted  seconds  are  sevenths. 

Perfect  intervals  inverted  are  perfect. 

Major  intervals  inverted  are  minor. 

Augmented  intervals  inverted  are  diminished. 


C  UP   TO  E   IS  A  THIRD.    C  DOWN  TO  E   I S  A  SIXTH. 
S  A  MAJOR  THIRD.    C  DOWN   TO  E   IS  A  MINOR  SIXTH. 


C  UP   TO  E 


Intervals  in  Major  Keys. 


It  will  be  easier   to  learn  to 
if  we  know   where  to  watch  for 


identify   intervals   by  sound, 

them.   These  intervals  occur  in  the  unaltered  scale: 


Minor  seconds: 
Major  seconds: 


M  I   TO  F_A  AND  JM_  TO  D_0 

ALL  THE  OTHER  SCALE  STEPS 


Major  thirds: 
Minor  thirds: 


DO  M  I  ,   FA,  LA  .   SO  T  I 

LA  DO  ,   RE  FA  ,  M  I   SO  ,   ANO  T_l_  _R_E 


Perfect  fourths:   all  but  ^_a  to  jj_,  which  is  augmented 
Perfect  fifths:   all  but  ti  to  fa,  which  is  diminished 
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Spelling  Perfect  Fifths.  If  we  spell  a  major  triad  with- 
out THE  MIDDLE  LETTER,    *E  ARE   SPELLING    A  PERFECT  FIFTH.    THE 

fifth  takes  the  same  accidental  as  the  first,  except  from  b. 
a  perfect  fifth  above  c#  is  g#. 

Perfect  fifths  are  so  easy  to  spell  that  they  form  a 
short  cut   to  the  spelling   of  sixths.    a  minor  sixth   is  one 

STEP  (ONE  LETTER)  GREATER  THAN  A  PERFECT  FIFTH.  Th  E  PITCH  IN- 
TERVAL IS  A  HALF  STEP  GREATER.  SOMEONE  TELLS  US  THAT  THE  MEL- 
ODY  JUMPS  UPWARDS  A  MINOR   SIXTH   FROM  C#  .     WE   CAN  MAKE  A   RAPID 

calculation:  perfect  fifth,  G#,  plus  one  letter  at  half  step 
interval.   we  find  quickly  that  a  is  a  minor  sixth  above  c#. 

Fifteenth  Assignment.  Three  aids  in  the  singing,  writing, 
and  appreciation  of  melodies  are  solfege,  intervals,  and  coun- 
TERPOINT. Contrapuntal  writing  is  more  horizontal  than  verti- 
cal, THAT  IS,  THE  COMPOSER  IS  FIRST  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  MELODIC 
LINE  OF  EACH  PART  AND  THE  HARMONIES  ARE  MORE  INCIDENTAL.  ABIL- 
ITY TO  SPELL  INTERVALS  CORRECTLY,  TO  RECOGNIZE  THEM  ON  THE 
STAFF,  AND  TO  IDENTIFY  THEM  BY  SOUND  IS  AN  INVALUABLE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  COUNTERPOINT,  JUST  AS  COUNTERPOINT  IS  AN  INVALUABLE 
PREPARATION  FOR  MELODY  AND  PART  WRITING. 

1.  From  memory,  make  a  list  of  the  intervals,  substitut- 
ing 0  FOR  C  AS  THE  STARTING  POINT  FOR  THE  EXAMPLES. 

2.  Apply  the  rules  for  inversions  in  as  many  combina- 
tions AS  POSSI BLE  . 

3.  Sing  the  intervals   in  the  keys  of  C  and  G   with  sol- 

FEGE,  GIVING  ESPECIALLY  CAREFUL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  SOUND  OF 
THIRDS  AND   FIFTHS. 


4.   Attain  considerable  facility  in  spelling  major  thirds 

and  perfect  fifths  upward.   (both  are  included  in  the  spelling 

of  major  triads.)   spell  minor  sixths  upwards.   invert   these 
i nter vals. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
TEMPO  AND  EXPRESSION 


i  tal  i  an  terms  »  th  e  words  for  tempo  and  expression  are 
usually  in  Italian,  If  Russians,  Germans,  Norwegians,  and 
Chinese  gave  directions  for  the  performance  of  their  music  in 
their  own  languages  most  of  us  would  have  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating. Some  Germans  do  use  German  words,  sone  French  compos- 
ers use  French  words  and  some  of  us  use  English  words.  Most 
musicians,  however,   use  Italian  as  the  universal   language  of 

musical  terms,  to  go  along  with  the  universal  language  of  mu- 
sical notation. 

Italian  Pronunciation.  Fortunately  Italian  pronunciation 
is  less  difficult  than  that  of  many  other  languages.  italian 
words  are  pronounced  exactly  as  written,  there  being  no  silent 
letter  except  jrt.  the  vowels  always  preserve  their  proper 
sounds,  forming  no  diphthongs.   the  five  italian  vowels  are   u 

(  0_0  )  ,  0  (PRONOUNCED  MORE  LIKE  A_W  THAN  LIKE  OJjJ  ,  A_  (a_H_),  £  (  A_Y J 
AND   I  Te  E  )  .    £,   BEFORE  _A,  _0  ,   AND  U_,   HAS  THE  SOUND  OF  K_J   BEFORE 

e  and  j_?  it  has  the  sound  of  c_h_.  jb,  before  _a,  0_,  and  u_,  is 
hard,  as  in  g_0;  before  e_  and  j_,  it  is  soft  as  in  gem  .  sc  ,  be- 
fore a^,  0_,  and  u_,  is  like  sjkj  before  e_  and  ]_,     st  is  like  sh  . 

Tempo  «,  The  degree  of  speed  intended  by  the  composer  is 
indicated  in  the  terms  for  tempo.  these  are  placed  in  order 
from  slow  to  fast,  although  some  of  the  terms,  particularly 
those  for  slow  tempo,  are  used  almost  interchangeably. 

largo-slow,  solemn  mo deb a to-mo d e r a t e  time 

adagio-slow  allegro-fast 

lento-slow  presto-rap  i oly 

andante-moderate  time  p r e s t i  s s  i  mo- a s  fast  as  possible 

These  words  have  been  given  this  order  by  custom  rather  than 
by  their  literal  meaning.  andante,  for  example,  literally 
means  "going."  allegro  should  mean  a  lively  and  gay  mood  as 
well  as  a  fast  tempo.  allegro,  however,  is  often  modified, 
e.g.,  allegro  ag  i  tato  ,  quick,  with  anxiety  and  agitation. 

Occasionally,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  a  de- 
gree OF  EXPRESSIVENESS   IS  ADDED  BY  GRADUALLY  SLOWING  THE  TEMPO. 

This  is  marked  r i taro ando  ( r  i  t. ) .  The  music  returns  to  the  o- 
riginal  speed  at  the  mark,  a  tempo.  just  as  we  step  on  the 
accelerator  to  gradually  increase  the  speed  of  a  car,  we  speed 
the  music  up  when  we  see  the  word  accelerando  (  accel  .  ) . 

Metronome  Markings.  Prior  to  1600,  tempo  marks  were  prac- 
tically UNKNOWN,  AND  MAELZEL  DID  NOT  CONSTRUCT  HIS  METRONOME 
UNTIL  1816.  M.lVi.J=60  MEANS  SIXTY  QUARTER  NOTES  PER  MINUTE,  OR 
ONE  BEAT  PER   SECOND.    M.M.J =120  WOULD  BE  EXACTLY  TWICE  AS  FAST. 
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M.M .   MEANS  MAELZEL  '  S  METRONOME  .     BEETHOVEN,  IN   1817,    WAS   THE 

FIRST  COMPOSER    TO   USE    THESE  MARKINGS,    AND  fv'iENDELSSOHN    USED 

THEM    WITH   GREAT  CARE    IN   INDICATING    TEMPOS  FOR   THE  ORATORIO 
EL  I  J  AH  . 

Dvn am ics.  These  are  the  dynamic  markings  from  soft  to 
loud  : 

pianissimo  (pp)-very  soft     mezzo  forte  ( m f ) -m 0 d e r a t e l y 

PIANO   (p)-SOFTLY  LOUD 

MEZZO  PIANO   (MP ) -MODERATELY    FORTE   (f)-LOUD 

SOFT  FORTISSIMO   (ff)-VERY  LOUD 

Crescendo  (cres.)  means  gradually  louder,  and  diminuendo  (  q  i  m.) 
means  gradually  softer. 

Style .  The  performance  style  is  often  suggested  along 
with  the  tempo.  th e  following  will  constitute  a  beginning  vo- 
cabulary of  these  words. 


AN IMATO-W I TH  L I FE 
CANTABILE-SINGINGLY 
CON  MOTO-WITH  MOTION 
DOLCE-SWEETLY ,   SOFTLY 
LEGATO-SUOOTHLY 


LEGG  I  ERO-L  I  G  HT 
MAESTOSO-MA JESTI C 
SOSTENUTO-SUSTAINED 
STACCATO-DETACHED 
V  I  VACE-L I  VELY 


Useful  Italian  Words. 


By  learn i ng 


A  FEW  SHOR  T  I  TAL  I  AN 
WORDS,  MOSTLY  ADVERBS  AND  PREPOSITIONS,  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  TRANS- 
LATE many  Italian  phrases  without  referring  to  a  dictionary. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  words  used  in  musical  terms  are: 


POCO-L I TTLE 
MENO-LESS 
P I U-MORE 
MOSSO-MOT I  ON 


CON-W  I  TH 
SENZA-W I THOUT 
MEZZO-MED  I  UM 


Knowing  these  words,   we  can  translate  pocq  meno  mo  sso ,   which 
means  a  little  less  motion,  or  slower. 


Sixteenth  Assignment.  Understanding  the  use  of  the  few 
words  listed  in  this  chapter  will  simplify  the  process  of  add- 
ing to  your  vocabulary  later.  th  e  simple  rules  for  italian 
pronunciation  are  used  not  only  for  pronouncing  italian  words, 
but  also  by  many  fine  choruses  in  singing  music  with  latin 
texts  such  as  bach's  b  minor  mass. 


CHAPTER  XV!  I 
RHYTHMIC  AND  MELODIC  DICTATION 


Dictation.  Typists,  even  not  too  expert  typists,  develop 
their  skill  by  taking  dictation.  dictation  demands  considera- 
bly more  technique  than  mere  copying.  in  fact  one  who  can 
write  down  what  another  says,  sings,  or  plays,  will  also  be 
able  to  write  down  his  own  ideas. 

you  hear  a  new  tune  on  the  radio.  can  you  remember  it 
and  write  it  down?  that  is  taking  dictation.  you  think  of  an 
original  melody.   can  you  write  it  down?   that  is  composition. 

dictation  gives  us  something  to  do,  and  we  learn  by  doing. 
Writing  down  what  we  hear  increases  our  awareness  of  what  we 
hear.  If  you  look  at  a  painting  and  someone  asks  you  to  de- 
scribe IT,  YOU  MAY  FORGET  MANY  DETAILS.  BUT  IF  YOU  KNOW  YOU 
ARE  GOING  TO  BE  ASKED  TO  DESCRIBE  IT  ACCURATELY,  YOU  WILL  BE 
MUCH  MORE  AWARE  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  THE  PAINTING.  DICTATION  IN- 
CREASES OUR  AWARENESS,  ANO  AWARENESS  INCREASES  OUR  APPRECIA- 
TION AND  UNDERSTANDING. 


Rhythm i c  Dictation. 


Stenographers  use  shorthand  to  take 

Musicians  need  a  shorthand  of  their  own,   whether 

down   a  rhythm  or  melody   they  hear,   or  to  note 


dictation. 
it  is  to  note 

down  an  original  idea.  i t  is  true  that  one  learns  to  write  an 
entire  phrase  from  memory,  just  as  a  typist  is  writing  one 
word  as  he  is  listening  to  other  words.  the  quicker  the  nota- 
tion, however,  the  less  will  be  the  time  lag  between  the  hear- 
ing and  the  writing. 


For  our  shorthand,  we  propose  quarter  note  heads,  written 
in  advance  in  all  the  measures  except  possibly  the  last.  these 
would  be  made  with  a  single  short  stroke,  to  the  left  and 
downwards.  they  would  be  spaceo  properly,  the  first  note  close 
to  the  bar. 


3/4 


I  / 


I  / 


I  / 


I  > 


now  we  hear  the  rhythm  to  the  last  line  of  my  country,  'tl  s  of 
Thee •  We  first  fill  in  the  notes  and  dots,  changing  the  final 
note  to  a  half  note! 


3/4 


I  ' 


•/  // 


I  ' 


I  " 


J. 
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Adding  the  stems  and  flags: 


3/4    I 


;  d  d  j.  >  )  tn  )  )  ,  j. 


The  eighth  notes  would  not  be  spaced  close  together  if  you 
were  copying.'  they  are  simply  written  this  way  to  make  the 
shorthand  easier.  in  case  of  a  half  note  in  the  body  of  the 
phrase,  two  quarters  could  be  tied  temporarily,  and  changed  to 
half  notes  later : 


3/4  /  t  '"""^    " 


3/4  /    I 


J. 


)  ,d        J)   ,  d. 


THE  RHYTHMIC  PATTERNS  WHICH  FOLLOW  ARE  GRADED  TO  ACCOMPA- 
NY CHAPTER  VI  TO  XVI  OF  THIS  BOOK.  THEY  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  COUNT- 
ING AND  FOR  CLAPPING  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  DICTATION. 


Mater i als:   O 


j.  J  j  n 


1 . 

2/4 
3/4 
4/4 

3/4    J 
2/4     J 
3/4    J 
4/4 

3/4     • 

,j 

n  ,j  j  , 

2. 

j 

jj  j  j.. 

3o 

i 
id 

j  nio 

4. 

J. 

.j  ni , 

5, 

,J 

n:ni  . 

6. 

.J 

J3  J  J      J   . 

7. 

J 

J3J  ,J  J] J     , 

8. 

,JJ       ,J3J      , 

Adm  i  n  i  strat  i  on..    These  rhythmic  patterns  may  be  dictated 
at  Ik/I  .M  .J  =  60 .  Th  I  S  IS  A  slow  tempo  and  students  should  be  care- 
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FUL  N 
BE  TO 
T  I  ON 
G  I  VEN 
MAY  A 
ENTIR 
DICTA 
I  NG   T 

(up  T 

SHOUL 
MAY  C 

MEREL 
COMB  i 


OT  TO 

0  D  I  S 
I  S  B 
ON  A 
L  SO  B 
E  MEA 
T  J  ON 
HE  F  I 
0  THE 
0  BE 
ORREC 
Y  SUG 
N  AT  I  0 


SPE 
TRAC 
E  I  NG 

S  t  N 
E  G  I 
SURE 
BEG  I 
R  ST 

BEG 
REPE 
T  T 
GEST 
N  S 


ED  UP 
TING 

G  I  V 
GLE  N 
VEN 

SHO 
N  S  ,  A 
MEASU 
I  NN  I  N 
ATED 
HE  PA 
IONS 
SHOUL 


THE 
TO   H 
EN  , 
OTE, 
BY  TA 
ULD   B 
ND  ,   W 
RE  , 
G  BEA 
ONCE  , 
PER  S 
AS  TO 
D  BE 


BEAT  A 

AVE   TH 

ESPEC I 

M  I  DDL 

PP  I  NG 

E   COUN 

HEN   TH 

A   FULL 

T)   SHO 

AFTE 

I  N  CL 

TYPE 

I  NTROD 


S  TH 
E  ME 
ALLY 
E  C 
ON   A 
TED 
E  F  I 
MEA 
ULD 
R  TE 
ASS. 
ANO 
UCED 


EY  ARE 

TRONOM 

I  F   T 

OF   THE 

WOOD 
BY   THE 
RST  NO 
SURE 
BE  COU 
N   SECO 

The 

DEGREE 
AT  EA 


COUNT  I  N 
E   GOING 
HE  DICTA 

PIANO. 
BLOCK  . 

I  N  STRUC 
TE   I S  TH 
PLUS  PAR 
NTEO  . 
ND  S    P AU 

ABOVE  D 

OF  D I FF 
CH  CLASS 


G  . 

AS 
T  I  ON 

The 
Tn  a 

TOR 
E  BE 
T  OF 

Each 

SE  . 
I  CTA 
I  CUL 
SES 


I  T  M 

THE 
I  S 
D  I  C 

NY  C 

BEFO 

ATP 

THE 

D  I  C 

ST 

T  I  ON 

TY. 

S  I  ON 


AY  NOT 
D I CTA- 
BE  I  NG 
TATI ON 
ASE  AN 
RE  THE 
RECED- 
NEXT 
TAT  I  ON 
UDENTS 
S    ARE 

Fresh 


Add i t i onal  Mater i al 


:     J-    J 


.    2/4  J-  J       I  J 


I 


10.    3/4  I 


j.  h  J    J 


,,.♦/,, J.  jj  jjjjj 

...    3/.    J.J  fljj         ^ 


Four  measure  Phrases: 


13.     2/4  [ 


J  JO  .J  J   ,J.   1 J 


I 


,..    3/.         J.  JJ      J-         JJ      ,J      J      J1J. 

,..,/,    J  J  J      J]  J  J  J.       JJJ 


I  o 


„.  3/.  ,j  jijij.  n  ,j  jjjjj. 

It.  V.  J.J-        J'.J'JJ      ,J"JJ      J 


18.     3/4  ! 


j    j], j    jj.j.  n  j. 


j   jij.j   j  j], j.  jj  j 


19.     4/4   l_ 

j, J-  JJ  j 


20.     3/4 


jj.j  J  J  ,jj 


Ao 


oitional  material:   J-  • 
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21  . 

2/4 
3/4     J 
4/4 
3/4 

,j 

n,j 

iJIj  ,j 

22. 

j 

iij 

li,J]j  j  ,j. 

23. 

,J. 

jj  j  ,j. 

.N     J     J         J.     J,o           I 

24. 

,J 

nn.ni 

,J  j]J]J. 

25.    2/4 

,j 

n.ni  ,nn,i 

26.    3/4 

J 

ni  n  ,m  j  rj. 

27.    4/4 

j. 

j  ,jij.    j.  jj  j  ,i3j. , 

28.    3/4 

j. 

u  .rj/jj  .jtjjjj  j. 

29.    4/4 

j 

J     ,/3/JJ    ,J3J1J  Ho      , 

30.     3/4 

j. 

sn,nj    ,nnn,nj    , 

N/JELOO  I  c    D  t  cta  tion. 


iOST  PEOPLE,   EVEN  MOST  MUSICIANS,   ARE 
OF  THE  MUSIC  THEY  CHANCE  TO  HEAR,   UN- 


UNABLE  TO  TELL  THE  KEY 
LESS  THEY  HAPPEN  TO  BE  WITHIN  REACH  OF  A  FIXED  PITCH  INSTRU- 
MENT. Many  musicians  can  make  a  gooo  guess  at  the  key  and  lis- 
ten TO  THE  MUSIC  AS  IF  IT  WERE  IN  THAT  KEY.  SOME  LISTEN  AS  IF 
IT  WERE   IN   THE  KEY  OF  C. 


by  taking  dictation  in  solfege,  one  could  develop  the  ca- 
pacity for  understanding  the  music,  regardless  of  the  exact 
key.  the  initial  letters  of  the  syllables  should  be  spaced  in 
each  measure  according  to  the  number  of  beats  in  the  measure. 
qo  should  be  played  before  the  preliminary  measure  is  counted. 
Where  the  melody  ranges  below  ££,  the  syllables  may  be  written 
below  the  line.   there  should  be  no  rhythmic  difficulties. 


3/4 


0   R   M 
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After  the  second  playing,  the  key  signature   may  be  given,  and 
the  melody  transferred  to  the  staff. 


-j§  ■ 


0   R   M  t  R 


HW-^ 


Four  measure  phrases  require  a  better  melodic  memory 


Y       l! 

i 

/Lb4       r  • 

r\p4          -  J 

1           w 

\y     J 

4-  J 

—    -«^ 

9 

O 

4/4  j  D   S   F   M 


D   M  |  F   M   R 


L   T 


H 


Dictation  may  also  be  taken  oipectly  on  the  staff,  with  slight 
rhythmic  complications,  the  signature  being  stated  in  advance: 


3 


Dictation   in  the  bass  clef   is  an  excellent   preparation   for 
part  writing: 


7-  m   r    i  j 


l 


3 


Some  dictation  may  be  given  in  the  C  clef: 


BtiJrnr  rrU 


CHAPTER  XVI  I  I 
SING  ING 


A  Sight  Singing  Method,    Singing  is  the  most  ancient  and 

WIDESPREAD  TYPE  OF  MUSIC  MAKING.  ONE  WOULD  SUPPOSE,  IN  VIEW 
OF  THE  VAST  NUMBER  WHO  ENJOY  SINGING,  THAT  THE  READING  OF 
MUSIC  WOULD  BE  A  COMMONPLACE  SKILL.  BUT  JUST  AS  IN  THE  DARK 
AGES,  THE  MAJORITY  WERE  UNABLE  TO  READ  AND  WRITE  WORDS,  SO  NOW 
THE  MAJORITY  EVEN  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  SUNG  FOR  YEARS  IN  CHORAL 
ORGANIZATIONS,  ARE  UNABLE  TO  READ  AND  WRITE  MUSIC.  THIS  CON- 
DITION MAINTAINS,  IN  PART,  BECAUSE  MUSIC  MAY  EASILY  BE  LEARNED 
BY  ROTE,  JUST  AS  IN  THE  DARK  AGES  OTHER  LEARNING  WAS  HANDED  ON 
BY  ROTE  . 

'What  passes  for  sight  singing  may  be  more  accurately  de- 
scribed AS  SIGHT  GUESSING,  AIDED  BY  PIANO  OR  VOICE,  WHICH  PRO- 
VIDES A  MODEL  TO  BE  IMITATED.  MANY  ARE  ABLE  TO  READ  PIANO 
MUSIC,  BUT  UNABLE  TO  READ  VOCAL  MUSIC  AT  SIGHT.  THESE  PEOPLE 
TEACH   THEMSELVES   BY   ROTE  WITH   THE   HELP   OF  A   PIANO. 

A  GRASP  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SIGHT  SINGING  IS  THE  RIGHT- 
FUL HERITAGE  OF  ALL,  AS  IS  A  GRASP  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  READ- 
ING ONE'S  OWN  LANGUAGE.  A  CHILD  WHO  CAN  LEARN  TO  SING  A  SONG 
CAN  LEARN  TO  SING  AT  SIGHT.  ANYONE  WITH  IMAGINATION  CAN  PIC- 
TURE WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  TO  MUSIC  ON  THIS  COUNTRY  IF  THE  AVERAGE 
CHILD   OR   ADULT   COULD   READ   VOCAL  MUSIC   ACCURATELY  AT   SIGHT. 


solfege  .  solfege  is  the  highroad  to  sight  singing.  it 
is  the  French  form  of  the  word  that  in  Italian  is  solfegg  i  o  , 
and  in  English  in  solfa  .   Solfeggio  is  derived  from  solfa,  the 

is  described  below  ,   I  N 

from  arp a  .    We  are  preferring  the  French 
OF  ITS  connotations.    Solfege 

TEACHING   OF  MUSICIANSHIP    AND   IT  ALSO  MEANS  A   WAY  OF 
PEOPLE   IN   THE   ART  OF   SINGING. 


ORIGIN  OF  WHICH 

G  I  0   IS  DERI  VED 

OF  THE  WORD    BECAUSE 


THE  SAME   WAY   AS  ARPEG- 

FORM 
MEANS  THE 
IMPROVING 


Certain  features  of  the  use  of  the  hexachords  (six  note 
scales)  of  the  eleventh  century  system  developeo  by  Guido 
drarezzo,  explain  the  derivation  of  the  woros  solfa  ,  solm  i  za- 
t i  on  and  g  amu  t  .  since  the  entire  octave  was  not  represented, 
there  were  rules  for  the  transition  from  one  octave  to  another, 
as  illustrated  by  the  arrow  8el0w,  hence,  solm  i  -za  t  i  on  .  more- 
over it  will  be  seen  that  middle  £  might  be  sol ,  fa  or  ut , 
hence  the  name  solfaut,  abbreviated  to  solfa.  the  beginning 
pitch  was  gamma-ut.  gamu  t  has  come  to  mean  the  entire  vocal 
range  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  note. 
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■{  gamma) 


LA 

SOL 

FA 

M  I 

RE 

UT 


LA 

SOL 

FA 

LA   -Ml 
SOL'RE 

LA 

SOL 

FA    UT 

FA 

M  i 

LA 

M  1 

RE 

SOL 

RE 

UT 

FA 

UT 

M  1 

RE 

UT 

ETC  . 


SOLFEGE  AS  A  VOCAL  METHOD.  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT 
VOICE  TEACHERS  STILL  USE  AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VOCAL  METHOD 
CALLED  DAMEN  IZATION.  IN  THIS  METHOD,  THE  SEVEN  SYLLABLES,  D_A_ 
M_E  NJ  PQ  TU  LA  BE  ,  ARE  SUNG  IN  ORDER,  RATHER  THAN  ASSIGNED  TO 
PITCHES  OR  SCALE  DEGREES.  THE  VOWELS  ARE  PURE.  THERE  ARE  NO 
DIPHTHONGS.  THERE  ARE  NO  FINAL  CONSONANTS.  THE  INITIAL  CON- 
SONANTS ARE  SELECTED  FOR  THEIR  TONGUE  LOOSENING  AND  RESONANCE 
INDUCING  EFFECT . 


Observe 
damen ization 
by  singers. 


THAT  SOLFEGE  HAS  THE  IDENTICAL 
AND,  IN  FACT,  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LAN 
IN   SOLFEGE    THE  SINGER  HAS  NO  01 


HIM   INTO  UNPLEASANT    NASALITY 
STOP   THE  FLOW    OF  VOCAL  TONE. 
NANTS  MADE  WITH   THE   TIP 
OP   THE  NATURAL    FORWARD 
SINGING.    TO  SUM   IT  UP, 
TEACH  I  NG  PI  TCH  , 


He  has  no  f i 
He  has  a  set 
OF  the  tongue  and  WH I 

TONGUE  POSITION    SO  E 
SOLFEGE,   ENTIRELY  APA 
I  S  GOOD    FOR  THE  VO  I 
CORNERSTONE    OF  THE 


T  I  ON   IN 

VOWELS   £  £  A  £  J-   ARE 

COUNTLESS  VOICE  TEACHERS.   THESE   (INCLUDING  JJ 

TING)   ARE  THE  VOWELS  OF  SOLFEGE. 


VOC 
GUAG 
PHTH 
N  AL 
OF  I 
CH  T 
SSEN 
RTF 
CE. 
VOCA 
TO   I 


AL  V 
E,  S 
ONGS 
CON  S 
N  I  T  I 
END 
T  I  AL 
ROM 

TH 
L  M 
ND  I  C 


I  RTUES  OF 
0  FAVORED 

TO  TRAP 
ONANTS  TO 
AL  CQNSO- 
TO  DEVEL- 

TO  GOOD 
ITS  FUNC- 
E  i  TAL  I  AN 
ETHOD  OF 
ATE  FLAT- 


Breath  i  ng  .  But,  with  all  its  euphony,  solfege  is  power- 
less to  contribute  to  the  vocal  development  of  singers  whose 
faulty  posture  ano  breathing  constrict  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  and  neck.  one  may  correct  his  posture  by  standing  with 
back  to  a  wall,  ano  moving  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wall  in 
the  zones  of  the  small  of  the  back  and  the  back  of  the  neck. 
When  seateo,  a  singer  maintains  this  same  posture,  with  chin 
back,  the  body  leaning  somewhat  forward,  and  the  knees  un- 
CROSSED. This  type  of  posture  is  fundamental  to  good  breath- 
ing AND  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  TENSION.  THE  SHOULDERS  SHOULD  BE 
RELAXED* 


L  I  KE 


The  breathing  muscle 
an  inverted   saucer 


I  S  THE  D  I  APHRAGM . 
BELOW  THE  LUNGS. 


I  T   I  S    SI TUATEO 
ITS  CI RCUMFERENCE 
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EXTENDS  THE  ENTIRE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  WAISTLINE,  DOWN  TO  THE  BACK 
RIBS.  AS  WE  BREATH  OUT  OR  SING  A  PHRASE,  THE  CHEST  SHOULD  RE- 
MAIN HIGH.  THE  CIRCLE  AROUND  THE  DIAPHRAGM  SHOULD  REMAIN  COM- 
FORTABLY EXPANDED,  WITH  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT  OF  TENSION.  WHEN  THE 
END  OF  A  PHRASE  IS  NEAR,  THE  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES  MAY  DRAW  IN, 
SINCE   THIS   IS  BETTER   THAN   ALLOWING   THE   CHEST  TO   SAC   DOWNWARDS. 

The  most  important  part  of  breathing   is  relaxing  downwards  to 

BREATH  IN.  THREE  ADJECTIVES,  SLOW  ,  DEEP  ,  GENTLE ,  DESCRIBE  GOOD 
BREATHING.  IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  PACK  THE  LUNGS  AS  A  GOOD 
TONE  OOES  NOT  REQUIRE  MUCH  BREATH  AND  THE  SINGER  HAS  HALF  HIS 
BREATH  LEFT  AFTER  THE  AVERAGE  PHRASE. 

Phrasing  and  Rhythm.    A  musical  phrase  is  generally  sung 

WITH  A  SINGLE  BREATH.  PHRASING  IS  INOICATED  BY  A  CURVED  LI  <v 
FROM  THE  FIRST  TO   THE  LAST  NOTE  OF  THE  PHRASE.    THERE   IS  0  F  T ..  A 

no  rest  indicated  for  the  voice  between  phrases  ano  yet  the 
singer  is  expected  to  breath.  in  this  situation  he  robs  time 
from  the  phrase  he  is  finishing  by  cutting  the  last  note  short 
so  he  can  breath  and  start  the  next  phrase  without  breaking 
the  rhythm  . 

a  musical  phrase  is  like  a  wave.  it  may  move  in  a  contin- 
uous crescendo,  gathering  force  as  it  goes.  it  may  recede  and 
disappear.  in  the  typical  phrase,  there  is  a  crescendo  to  the 
middle  of  a  phrase  and  a  gradual  diminishing  to  the  end. 

Voice  Range.   Typical  voice  ranges  are  shown  below: 


SOPRANO 


Contralto    Tenor 


f 


Bass 


t 


■i 


F 


3 


¥ 


t 


T 


Trained  soloists  and  even  many  untrained  singers  may  consider- 
ably EXCEED  THESE  LIMITS. 

Between  the  soprano  and  contralto  is  the  mezzo  voice, 
sometimes  called  mezzo  soprano.  between  the  tenor  and  bass  is 
the  baritone.  baritones  usually  sing  with  the  basses  where 
there  are  only  four  parts  for  mixed  voices. 

A  Notation  for  Beginning  Singers.  John  Curwen  in  a  wide- 
ly PUBLICIZED  TEST  OF  HIS  TONIC  SOLFA  NOTATION,  IN  WHICH  SYL- 
LABLES WERE  COMPLETELY  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  BOTH  NOTES  ANO  STAFF, 
CAVE  THE  TWO  THOUSAND  SINGERS  OF  HIS  CHORUS  ONLY  FIVE  SECONDS 
AFTER  A  CHORD  WAS  STRUCK  TO  BEGIN  AN  A  CAPPELLA  PERFORMANCE  OF 
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NEW  MUSIC.    The  performance  was  successful,   although  most  of 
the  chorus  members  were  amateurs. 

The  notation  below  is  similar  to  that  used  by  Curwen  ex- 
cept THAT  IT  IS  PLACED  ON  THE  STAFF  SO  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF 
THE  MELODY  LINE  MAY  BE  EASILY  FOLLOWED.  !T  IS  PROPOSEO  AS  A 
STEPPING  STONE  TO  THE  VAST  BODY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  CONVENTIONAL 
NOTATION.  IT  WOULD  NOT  BE  SUITED  TO  MUSIC  WITH  MANY  RHYTHMIC 
COMPLICATIONS.  BUT  IT  WOULD  ALLOW  BEGINNING  SINGERS  TO  READ 
ACCURATELY  AT   SIGHT. 


A  NATIONS  PRAYER 


Words  by  William    Tune  HYFRYDOL     Tenor  Melody 
Pierson   Merrill    by  R.Prichard    Arrangement 


Not 


lone 


FOR  MIGHT-   Y     EM-      PIRE. 


STRETCH-INC  FAR 


O'ER  LAND 


AND  sea; 


NOT 


A-   LONE      FOR  BOUN-  TEOUS  MAR-    VESTS, 
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Lift  we      op 


OUR  HEARTS   TO    THEE. 


-S- 


-R 


Jh 


/0 


H 


4fr 


to- 


--U- 


t- 


-te- 


tr 


Stano-   ing  in 


THE  L  I  V-      ING  PRES-     E  N  T, 


MEM-      0-    RY 


AND  HOPE      BE-  TWEEN, 


LORD,     WE    WOULD     WITH  DEEP  THANKSGIV- 


NG 
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^ 


D- 


^ 


01 


^ 


^ 


^* 


4~ 


4* 


^fM 


77" 


Praise  thee  most    for  things   un-  seem. 


Verse  2*        Mezzo-soprano  solo  wi th  choir  humm  ins, 
Soloist  will  reao  tenor  melody  one  octave  higher. 

Not  for  battleship  ano  fortress,  Not  for  conquests  of  the  sword; 
But  for  conquests  of  the  spirit  Give  we  thanks  to  thee,  0  Lord; 
For  the  priceless  gift  of  freedom,  For  the  home,  the  church, 

the  school, 
For  the  open  door  of  manhood  in  a  land  the  people  rule. 


Verse  3e   Soprano  obblicato*   The  choir 
singing  the  words  also. 


■B* 


_X- 


— F 


^S 


" 


Goo 


of   jus-    tice,  save    the  peo- 


ple 


^-LX 


-ir 


^0- 


FRO! 


THE  CLASH 


OF    RACE 


AND  CREED, 


^ 


_p^. 


:* 


M 


From 


THE  STRIFE    OF    CLASS 


and  fac- 


tion: 


^B- 


tr 


^=M 


Make    our  na-    tion  free     in-  deed 
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r^t- 


KEEP       HER  FAITH     IN    SIM-      PLE  MAN-     HOOD, 


y 

l 

/L  b 

/ 

^^-^ 

o 

*s 

o 

o 

(or 

u                          "^ 

"*1K" 

M 

m 

\v 

Strong   as   when     her  life     be-  gan, 


^a 


^L 


TILL       IT    FIND       ITS  FULL      FRU-I- 


TION 


y 

1  — -"-"" 

-"*"__ 
'^^-1 

i 

/k  b 

s 

—  s — 

■r—-s^~ 

L^~s^ 

-s 

(or 

r 

\V 

In       the  broth-   er-  hood     of   man. 


from  the  Mass  in  B  Minor,  by  Bach 


CHAPTER   XIX 
CONDUCTING 


Down  and  Up  Beats.  The  right  hand  of  a  conductor  is  used 
to  indicate  the  beats  in  the  measure.  the  first  beat  of  a 
measure  is  always  a  down  beat  and  the  last  beat  is  always  an 
up  beat.  in  a  two  beat  measure,  the  two  beats  are  down  and  up. 
the  differentiation  between  three  and  four  beat  measures  comes 
in  the  direction  of  the  second  beat.  in  a  three  beat  measure 
the  second  beat  is  to  the  right  while  in  a  four  beat  measure 
the  second  beat  is  to  the  left.  a  three  beat  measure  is  down  , 
out  (away  from  the  body)  and  u£.   a  four  beat  measure  is  down  , 

I  N  ,   OUT,   UP  . 


TWO  BEATS 


Three  beats 


Four  beats 


Compound  Time.  6/8,  9/8  and  12/8  are  generally  conducted 
respectively  in  two,  three  and  four  beats  to  the  measure,  with 
a  dotted  quarter  as  the  beat  unit.  when  the  tempo  is  very 
slow,  beats  are  sometimes  divided.  12/8  divided  would  begin 
with  one  long   and  two  short   down  beats,   three   to  the  left, 


THREE  TO  THE  RIGHT,   AND   TWO  SHORT  AND  ONE  LONG    UP  BEATS. 
VIDEO  BEATS,   HOWEVER,   ARE  THE  EXCEPTION. 


D  I 


Tr  i  plets  .  Spice  is  added  to  rhythmic  flavors  by  dividing 
some  beats  into  two  parts  and  other  beats  of  the  same  measure 
into  three  parts.  the  beat  divided  into  three  parts  is  marked 
with  a  3  in  rhythms  where  two  is  the  rule: 


3/4 


STs 


J  snnj  m 


Ties  and  Syncopation.    If  a  note  is  to  be  held  two 

a  half  note  is  tied 


HALF  BEATS   IN   FOUR   QUARTER  MEASURE, 
EIGHTH  NOTE  TO  MAKE  THE  TOTAL. 


J-J 


AND  A 
TO  AN 


Ties  are  often  needed  in  the  notation  of  syncopated  time.  Sy n - 
copation  is  accenting  a  part  of  the  measure  where  a  weak  beat 
is  usually  found  or  accenting  the  second  half  of  a  beat: 
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Much  of  the  rhythmic  vitality  of  Bach's  music  is  due  to 
HIS  USE  OF  syncopation.  Br ahms  useo  a  gentle  syncopation  in 
many  accompaniments,  as,  for  example,  in  his  cradle  song  .  in 
conducting  or  performing  this  latter  type  of  syncopation,  the 
beat  should  be  carefully  maintained,  particularly  in  the  tran- 
sition from  one  phrase  to  the  next. 

Mood  .  Conducting  is  the  direction  of  a  number  of  per- 
formers IN  A  UNIFIED  MUSICAL  EFFORT.  IN  ESTABLISHING  AND  MAIN- 
TAINING AN  APPROPRIATE  TEMPO  BY  INDICATING  THE  BEATS  WITH  HIS 
RIGHT  HAND,  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONDUCTOR  IF  ONLY  BEGUN.  HE  MAY 
INDICATE  THE  DYNAMIC  SHADINGS  ALSO  WITH  HIS  LEFT  HAND.  THE 
LEFT  PALM  UP  IS  WIDELY  USED  AS  A  REQUEST  FOR  MORE  VOLUME  AND 
THE  LEFT  PALM  DOWN  FOR  DIMINISHING  VOLUME.  THE  CONDUCTOR  IS 
EXPECTED  TO  FIND  WAYS  OF  STRESSING  THE  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  MELODIC 
LINES.  ALL  THAT  A  CONDUCTOR  DOES  CONTRIBUTES  TO  HIS  PRINCIPLE 
business:  DISCOVERING  THE  ESSENTIAL  MOOD  OF  THE  MUSIC  AND  CON- 
VEYING THIS  MOOD  TO  THE  PERFORMERS  AND  THROUGH  THEM  TO  THE 
L  I  STENERS. 


Nineteenth  Assignment. 


TERNS  ARE  NOT  ONLY 
BUT  MAY  BE  USED  BY 
CULT  RHYTHMS. 


USEFUL    IN 

AN   INDIVIDUAL 


The  right  hand   conducting   pat- 
directing  A  CHORUS  OR  ORCHESTRA, 
PERFORMER    IN   STUDYING  DIFFI- 


1.  Practice  conducting  two  beat,  three  beat  and  four 
beat  measures.  allow  an  easy  loop  or  curve  between  beats. 
Let  the  wrist  generally  lead  and  the  hand  follow.  Do  not  hide 
the  face  by  carrying  the  up  beat  too  high,  as  the  facial  ex- 
pression is  an  important  part  of  conducting* 

2.  Construct  four  original  four  measure  phrase  patterns, 
using  triplets,  ties  and  syncopation. 

3.  Read  your  original  phrases  with  the  counting  method. 
Clap  them.  Finally  try  conducting  the  beats  with  the  right 
hand  while  tapping  the  notes  with  the  left.  This  may  be  too 
difficult,  but  it  is  good  training  and  worth  trying. 


CHAPTER  XX 
MOOES 


A  CAPPELLA 


TIME  OF 

BOUND  AS  LATER, 


The  Church  Mooes*    The  sixteenth  century   was   a  blossom 

singing.  Vocal  music  was  not  as  strictly 
to  rules  of  harmonic  progression.  every  voice 
was  equally  important,  and  hao  its  own  melodic  and  rhythmic 
independence.  accustomed  as  we  are  to  certain  harmonic  pro- 
gressions, we  may  not  always  enjoy  certain  sixteenth  century 
compositions  when  played  on  the  piano.  the  same  compositions 
sung  by  voices,  however,  impress  even  the  uneducated  ear. 


in  the  sixteenth  century,  instrumental  music  was  hardly 
ready  to  begin  its  rapid  rise  to  its  present  dominant  position, 
it  was  necessary  for  composers  to  write  well  for  voices.  un- 
less the  voice  leading  was  good,  the  music  would  be  incorrect- 
ly performed. 

Sixteenth  century  music  used  not  only  our  major  and  minor 
modes,  but  four  other  modes  as  well.  these  have  greek  names. 
Similar  scales  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  whose  music  was  melod- 
ic   AND   NOT  HARMONIC.      IN   THE   TRANSITION    FROM  GREEK  MUSIC  TO 

the  Gregorian  chant,  however,  the  names  were  twisted.  What 
the  Greeks  had  called  Dor  i  an  became  Phryg i an  and  what  the 
Greeks  had  called  Phrygian  the  Christians  named  Dorian,  and  so 
forth,  the  greeks  naming  the  keynotes  in  descending  order  and 
the  early  church  naming  them  in  an  ascending  order. 


we  are  already  accustomed  to  00  as  the  keynote  of  the 
major  mode  and  l_a_  as  the  keynote  of  the  minor  mode.  our  nat- 
ural minor  mode   corresponds  to  the  aeol  i  an   church  mode.   our 

Ionian  mode.   One  mode  was  not  commonly 
have  been  jjl£££a»   a  dimin~ 


MODE 


IS  THE  OLD 


MAJOR 

USED,    AS  THE  TONIC  TRIAD    WOULD 
ISHED   TRIAD.   THE   SIX  PRINCIPLE  MODES,   STARTING  FROM  THEIR  KEY- 
NOTES, WERE  these: 


Scale 


Dor  i  an 

re 

M  1 

FA 

SO 

LA 

T  1 

DO 

RE 

Phryg i an 

M  1 

FA 

SO 

LA 

T  1 

DO 

RE 

M  1 

Lyd 1  AN 

FA 

SO 

LA 

T  1 

DO 

RE 

M  1 

FA 

Ml  XOLYD  1  AN 

so 

LA 

Tl 

DO 

RE 

M  1 

FA 

SO 

AEOL  1  AN 

* 

LA 

T  1 

00 

RE 

M  1 

FA 

SO 

LA 

Ionian 

DO 

RE 

M  1 

FA 

SO 

LA 

T  1 

DO 

Ton i c  Tr i ad 

RE  FA  LA 

Ml   SO  Tl 

FA  LA  00 

SO  Tl  RE 

LA  DO  Ml 

00  Ml  SO 


Spelling  Modal  Scales 


SHOULD  NOT  BE  DIFFICULT 


TO 


The   spelling   of   modal   scales 
anyone  who  can  spell  major  scales. 
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For  example,  starting  from  F#  as  the  keynote: 

Dorian,  r£.   £o  is  E,  4-  sharps.   F#  G#  A  B  C#  Dtf  E  F# 

F#     A    C# 

Phrygian,  mi.   D_o  is  0,  2  sharps.   F#  G  A  B  C#  0  E  F# 

F#    A    C£ 


Porgy  and  Bess,   as 

ANO 


Other  Scales.   In  Gershwin's 

of  American  music,   one  hears   the  lowered   thiro 

scale  oegrees,   characteristic   of  the  dorian   mode. 

South  American  music,   we  hear  the  lowered  second  scale  degree 


I  N  MUCH 
SEVENTH 

In  some 


Scotch  music   makes  use 


CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  PHRYGIAN  MODE. 
OF  THE  PENTATON I C  SCALE,  A  SCALE  ALSO  POPULAR  IN  MANY  EARLY 
CULTURES.  THE  PENTATONIC  (FIVE  TONE)  SCALE  LEAVES  OUT  £A  AND 
Tl  ,   AND  GENERALLY  RANGES  FROM  SO_  TO  SjO,  WITH  D_0_  AS  THE  KEYNOTE. 


0  R  M 


S  L 


An  ideal  key  for  music  in  the  pentatonic  scale  is  Gb«  The 
VOICE  range  allows  the  use  of  the  upper  l_a_.  On  the  piano  key- 
board, only  the  black  keys  would  be  used: 


s  L  s 


R 


-^ 


-B- 


The  whole  tone  scale 


FOLLOWERS . 
PL  I  SHED   I  N 


The  solfege 
th  i  s  way: 


WAS  USED  BY  DEBUSSY  AND  MANY  OF  HIS 
OF  A  WHOLE  TONE   SCALE    MAY  BE  ACCOM- 


DO  RE  Ml   Fl   LU   TU  DO 

Augmented  chords  are  a  natural  result  of  the  use  of  the  whole 
tone  scale.  a  triad  on  any  step  of  the  scale  consists  of  two 
superimposed  major  thirds.  the  triad  on  mj^  sounds  like  an  in- 
version of  the  triad  on  ££.  whole  tone  music  can  become  tire- 
some, unless  used  with  imagination  and  taste,  because  of  the 
lack  of  variety  or  chords  ano  the  absence  of  a  dominant  note 
( so)  on  the  perfect  fifth  above  the  tonic. 

the  chromatic  scale   is  built  of  half  steps.   we  may  sing 
i  t  ascend  i ng: 

DO  Dl   RE  Rl   Ml   FA  Fl   SO   SI   LA  LI   Tl   DO 

OR  DESCENDING: 

00  Tl   TU  LA  LU   SO  Fl   FA  Ml   MU  RE  RU  DO 

Fl  WOULD  BE  THE  PROBABLE  CHROMATIC  NOTE,  EVEN  IN  DESCENDING  A 
CHROMATIC  SCALE. 


Twentieth  Assignment.    Many  contemporary   composers   are 
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BORROWING    FROM  THE  MOOES.  NOT  ONLY  ARE    MELODIES    WHICH  USE 

MOOAL   SCALES    REFRESHINGLY  DIFFERENT,    BUT  THE  HARMONIES  WHICH 

RESULT  FROM  THE  USE  OF  THE  MODAL   SCALES    MAY  BE  STARTLING    AND 
EFFECT  I  VE • 

1.  Spell  scales  in  each  of  the  six  church  modes,  using  0 

AS  THE  KEYNOTE . 

2.  SING   THE  MODAL  SCALES  FROM  0. 


3.   Write   short  melodies   using   the  Dorian  and  Phrygian 
modes,  and  a  melody  using  the  pentatonsc  scale. 


CHAPTER   XXI 
HARMONY 


Harmony,  Conterpoint  and  Solfege.  From  the  seventeenth 
century  through  the  nineteenth,  harmony  was  placed  on  a  ped- 
estal as  the  indispensable  and  unsurpassable  teaching  method. 
Harmony  is  the  study  of  chords.  Harmony  stresses  the  vertical 
aspects  of  music,  while  counterpoint  and  solfege  take  more  of 
an  interest  in  melodic  lines.  with  the  rules  of  harmony,  came 
music  in  which  the  beauty  of  a  melody  was  largely  dependent  on 
the  pillars  of  harmony  on  which  it  was  draped. 

now  again,  composers  are  stressing  melodic  lines.  both 
counterpoint  and  solfege  will  have  increasing  contributions  to 
make.  Where  a  melody  remains  for  a  time  in  a  tonality,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  melody  which  is  to  be  sung,  solfege  is 
a  useful  language  and  technique.  where  a  melody  shifts  its 
key  constantly,  or  loses  its  respect  for  tonality  completely, 
one  needs  to  be  able  to  think  in  intervals,  c 0 n t r ap u n t a l l y • 

Though  harmony  is  not  the  one  and  only  way  to  learn  about 
music,  it  is  still  an  exceptionally  useful  way  to  learn  about 
most  of  the  music  we  hear  today.  it  is  important,  therefore, 
that  we  relate  our  language  of  solfege  to  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Inversions.   A  chord  is  in  root  position   if  the  root   of 


THE  CHORD  IS  IN  THE  BASS  (OR  THE  LOWEST  VOICE).  THE  TRIAO  A  C 
£  IS  IN  ROOT  POSITION  IF  A  IS  IN  THE  BASS.  IF  C  IS  IN  THE  BASS 
WE  CALL  IT  THE  FIRST  INVERSION.  IF  E  IS  IN  THE  BASS  IT  IS  A 
SECOND  INVERSION.  THERE  ARE  TWO  INVERSIONS  OF  TRIADS  AND  THREE 
INVERSIONS  OF  SEVENTH  CHORDS.  THE  THIRO  INVERSION  OF  A  C  E  G 
WOULD  HAVE  G   IN  THE  BASS. 

If  the  triad  is  A  C  E   and  C  is  in  the  bass,  the  interval 

FROM  THE  BASS  NOTE  UP   TO  A   I S  A   SIXTH    AND   TO  E   I S  A  THIRD,   SO 

the  Roman  numeral  is  marked  with  a  small  $  or  simply  a  small  I  • 
If  E  is  in  the  bass  of  the  same  chord,   the  interval   from  the 

BASS  TO  C  ISA  SIXTH  AND  TO  A  ISA  FOURTH,  SO  THE  ROMAN  NUMER- 
AL IS  MARKED  WITH  A  SMALL$,  If  C  IS  THE  BASS  NOTE  AND  THE 
CHORD  IS  A  C  E  G,  IT  IS  A  SIXTH  TO  A  ANO  A  FIFTH  TO  G  ANO  THE 
CHORD  IS  MARKED  J.  •  IF  E  IS  THE  BASS  NOTE  THE  CHORD  IS  MARKED^, 
AN  ABBREVIATION  FOR  |.  IF  G  IS  THE  BASS  NOTE,  A  SMALL  I  IS  AT- 
TACHED  to  the  Roman   numeral,   as  the  interval   from  the  bass 

NOTE  UP  TO  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  CHORD  IS  A  SECOND.  ALTHOUGH  THIS 
METHOD  OF  ADOING  SMALL  ARABIC  NUMERALS  TO  THE  LARGE  ROMAN  NU- 
MERALS IS  A  MIXTURE  OF  HARMONIC  (CHOROJ  THINKING  AND  CONTRA- 
PUNTAL (INTERVAL)  THINKING,  THE  ARABIC  NUMERALS  WILL  BE  FOUND 
TO  BE  USEFUL  WHEN  WE  WISH  TO  INDICATE  THE  SHARPING  OR  FLATTING 
OF  ONE  OF  THESE  NOTES. 
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I 
DFA 


lb 
DFA 


i  I* 
EGB 


I* 


Va. 


I* 


OFA  ACEG  DFA 


VI  it  i    v|   ( 

CEC  OFA  ACEG  OFA 


In  major  triads,  the  th i rd  i  s  rarely  doubled  .  Therefore 
either  d_0  or  _so  should  be  doubled  in  the  first  inversion  of 
the  major  tonic  triad.  the  intervals  down  from  soprano  to 
alto  and  alto  to  tenor  in  first  inversions  of  major  triads  are 
generally  fourths  and  fifths. 

One  should  observe  here  also  that  where  the  root  or  the 
fifth  of  a  triad  is  in  the  soprano,  the  third  sounds  well  in 
the  bass,  except  for  a  first  or  last  chord.  this  is  illus- 
trated in  the  secono  and  sixth  chords  above.  this  rule  for 
inversions  is  useful  in  writing  bass  parts  for  given  melodies. 

Parallel  Motion.  Contrary  mot i on ,  some  of  the  voices 
moving  upwards  and  others  moving  downwards,  is  desirable. 
Voices  may  move  in  parallel  motion  to  thirds,  fourths  and 
sixths.  Parallel  perfect  fifths  and  octaves  are  avoided.  One 
may  move,  however,  to  a  diminished  fifth. 


f\        ALL  PARALLEL, 
I  /       BUT  SOOD 

NOT 

GOOD 

y 

Pu  b      s~^r 

r F- 

I \) 

\y    °^t 

T 

0 

I           T 

II 

" 

f\               D    R 

R^ 

/• 

• 

'      b        S 

s- 

V 

Cadences.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  pathway  to 
the  concluding  v  i  cadence.  ill  has  almost  exactly  the  same 
function  as  iv.  the  difference  is  that  iu  includes  jr_e  in 
place  of  00.   the  most  important  function  of  a  \%    chord   is  to 
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LEAD   TO   V   I.    IN   FACT  A   SECOND   INVERSION   IS  RARELY   USED   EXCEPT 

1.  IN  LEADING   TO   CADENCE, 

2.  WHERE   THE  BASS   IS  MOVING   STEPWISE   IN   ONE  DIRECTION, 

3.  WHERE   THE   BASS   IS  REMAINING   ON   THE   SAME  PITCH. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL    OF  ALL  CADENCES    IS   lit   I £   V*7   I.     THE 
FOLLOWING  LIST  SHOW  A  FEW  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES   IN  CADENCES: 


IV 

1  Jfc 

V 
V 

i  It 

n 

V 

IV 

1  It 

It 

V 

VI 

V 

VI 

1  It 

1* 

V 

VI 

1 1 

V 

IN  THESE  CADENCES  THE  SEVENTH  IS  USUALLY  ADDED  TO  V  AND  OFTEN 
TO  lib,  MAKING  THEM  V?  AND  li£.  THE  SPACING  ABOVE  DOES  NOT 
INDICATE  A  PAUSE,  BUT  IS  INTENDED  AS  AN  AID  TO  ORDERLY  THINK- 
ING.  If  we  should  write  the  last  cadence  in  the  key  of  G: 


III   VI 

BOF    EGB 

(altered) 


I  1-7 
ACEG 


Vt 

DF(A)C 


GBD 


WE  WOULD  SEE   THAT  THE  BASS  KEEPS  MOVING  DOWN  BY  FIFTHS    (OR  UP 

by  fourths).   The  bass  notes  in  the  example  are  B  E  A  D  G.  The 

KEY  SIGNATURES  WERE  LEARNED  IN  THE  ORDER  F  B  E  A  0  G,  SINCE 
MUSIC  GENERALLY  TENDS  TO  MOVE  IN  THAT  OIRECTION.  TH I S  TYPE  OF 
MOVEMENT,  WHETHER  IT  BE  IN  MODULATING  FROM  ONE  KEY  TO  ANOTHER 
OR  IN  THE  USE  OF  CHORDS  WITHIN  A  KEY  IS  LIKE  MOVING  DOWNSTREAM. 
ONE  MAY  MAKE  A  CIRCLE  OF  THE  TWELVE  MAJOR  KEYS  BY  CONTINUALLY 
MOVING  DOWNSTREAM.  EACH  KEY  FUNCTIONS  AS  THE  DOMINANT  OF  THE 
NEXT,  MOVING  COUNTERCLOCKWISE: 
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Bb  / 


Eb 


Ab  \ 
Ob 


\ 


& 


Since  music  flows  in  this  oirectio 
easy  to  sing  in  the  order: 


WE  WOULD  FIND  THE  KEYNOTES 


V 


^ 


fbeadg[fjbeadgc 


ASS  I GNMENT  2  I  A .     WRITING  AND  PLAYING  CADENCES  UNTIL  THEY 

BECOME  FAMILIAR  AND  EASY    WILL  BE  FOUND  AS  USEFUL    IN  BECOMING 

ACQUAINTED    WITH  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC    AS  LEARNING    THE  MOST 

NECESSARY    AND  USEFUL  PHRASES  IN  THE  STUDY    OF  A  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE • 


I  .    WRITE  A   I   I  I*   1$.   V7   1 
AND  Gb>    USING  Ml   FA  Ml   RE  DO 

dence  around  all  twelve  keys* 
Play  again,   spelling  the 
m  i  fa  m i  re  do  in  one  key 
i  ng  iv  in  place  of  i  u  to 


cadence  in  F,  Bb  ,  E b ,  Ab,  Db  , 

IN   THE  SOPRANO.     PLAY  THIS  CA- 

SOLFEGE  THE  MELODY  OR  THE  BASS. 

CHORDS    (FULL  SPELLING).     ALTERNATE 

WITH  2£  LA.  .££  £A  "J-  ,N  THE  NEXT»  us~ 
AVOID  PARALLEL  FIFTHS. 


2.   Write  a  deceptive  cadence  in  A,   ending  with  Vt  VI  in 

PLACE  OF  V?  I  AND  THEN  CONTINUE  WITH  ANOTHER  CADENCE  ENDING 
WITH  V7  I.  tN  PLANNING  YOUR  CADENCES  LET  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE 
CHORDS  PROCEED  OFTEN  BY  FIFTHS  DOWNWARDS  (OR  FOURTHS  UPWARDS) 
ALTHOUGH  THEY  MAY  ALSO  MOVE  WITH  GOOD  EFFECT  BY  THIRDS  DOWN- 
WARDS,  AS   IN   I   VI   IV   II. 


Secondary  Seventh  Chords. 


ARE   I  17  ,   I  I  17   AND   V  I?  . 
AND  MINOR  SEVENTH.     FO R 
SEVENTH  CHORDS  BUILT    WITH 
I  17   TYPE  CHORDS. 


Less  frequently  used  than  V7 , 

These  are  constructed  of  a  minor  triad 

convenience   we  may  wish   to  refer  to 

a  minor  triad  and  minor  seventh   as 
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M 


M 


Vl7 


I  17 


I  I  17 


I  \l  TYPE  CHORDS  SOUND  WELL  IF  THE  SEVENTH  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN 
HEARD  AS  THE  FIFTH  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TRIAD.  THIS  IS  COMMON  IN 
THE  CADENCE  J 


M- 


—  — ^R- 


^* 


gsi 


£pE 


s:  zs 


^ 


V 


~D- 


i 


VI   IV  I  17   V     I 
GBD    CEGB      BDF 
EGB     FAC 


-8- 


#■ 


M 


ABOVE 


WE  WOULD   SIMPLY  CALL 


Vl7   MAY  BE  PREPARED  BY   I   IN   THE  SAME  WAY.  HOWEVER   IF  WE  SHOULD 

ADD  L_A  TO  THE  FINAL  CHORD 

AN  ADDED    NON-CHORD  TONE, 
V  17  . 


RATHER   THAN    ANALYZING  THE 


THE  NOTE 
CHORD  AS 


|7  IN  MAJOR  IS  COMPOSEO  OF  A  MAJOR  TRIAD  AND  MAJOR  SEV- 
ENTH. I  V?  IS  THE  SAME  TYPE  OF  CHORD.  THE  THIRD  INVERSION  OF 
THIS  CHORD,  WITH  ITS  STRONG  DISSONANCE,  WAS  A  FAVORITE  OF  B A C H. 
Vl|7  IN  MAJOR  IS  CONSTRUCTED  OF  A  DIMINISHED  TRIAD  AND  MINOR 
SEVENTH.  LIKE  VII,  IT  DEFINITELY  SOUNDS  DOMINANT,  AND  HAS 
DOM  I  N AN  T  FUNCTION. 


S.   I&2 


A.  I&2 


M 


U 


■fc 


-R- 


VI  I? 
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vi  h  in  minor   is  known   as  the  diminished 
It  is  built   of  super  8  imposed  minor  thirds.    It 
Many  composers  have  created  storm  or  thunder 
diminished  seventh  chords.    Quick  modulations 
fected   by  enharmonic  changes   in  diminished   seventh 


seventh  chord. 

has  many  uses. 

effec  ts   by  using 

are  easily  ef- 

CHORDS  . 


Diminished  seventh  chords  resolve  most  often   to  minor  triads, 
but  may  resolve  to  major  triadss 


(VI  I?) 


Major 

tr  IAD 


Dominant  Ninth  Chords.  The  dominant  seventh  chord  is  the 
same  type  of  chord  in  major  or  minor  keys.  i vn  major  keys,  a 
major  ninth  above  the  chord  root  is  added  to  form  a  ninth 
chord,  and  in  minor  keys  a  minor  ninth  is  added.  the  fifth 
may  be  om i tteo . 


Alto 


T&B 


Spelling  of  Seventh  and  Ninth  Chords.  The  full  spelling 
of  dominant  ninth  chords  begins  with  the  spelling  of  a  major 
triad.  To  this  is  added  a  minor  seventh,  which  may  be  thought 
of  as  a  minor  third  above  the  fifth  of  the  chord,  or  a  whole 
step  below  the  octave.  The  major  ninth  is  an  octave  plus  a 
major  second  above  the  root  of  the  chord,  and  the  minor  ninth 
is  an  octave  plus  a  minor  second. 


Since  117  type  chords   are  composed   of  minor  triads  plus 
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MINOR  SEVENTHS,   IT   IS  NECESSARY  TO  GAIN  FACILITY   IN   THE  SPELL- 
ING OF  MINOR  TRIADS. 


I.   In  spelling  minor  triaos   from  C,  F  and  6, 

IS  ONE  ACCIDENTAL  LOWER   THAN  THE  ROOT  AND  FIFTH, 


THE  TH  I  RD 


2.   In  spelling  minor  triaos   from  A,  0  ano  E, 

LETTERS  HAVE  THE  SAME  ACCIDENTAL. 


ALL   THREE 


3.   In  spelling  minor  triads  from  B, 

THAN   THE  ROOT  AND  THIRD. 


THE  F I FTH   IS  HI  CHER 


The  spelling  of  diminished  seventh  chords   usually  begins 

WITH  A  NATURAL  OR  SHARPED  PITCH.      !t   IS  WELL  TO  KEEP  THE  NEU- 

mind.    Many  will  find  it  easier  to  spell  up- 

the  keyboard.  a  useful 
changes   by  converting  a 

first  i  n vers  ion  of  a 

t i  on  in  a  new  key: 


TRAL  SPELLING   IN 

WARD  BY  MINOR  THIRDS    BY  VISUALIZING 

EXERCISE    IS  TO  PRACTICE    ENHARMONIC 


DIMINISHED  SEVENTH   CHORD    TO  A  ROOT  PCS  I- 


C#  E  G 

Bb 

D   M  1  NOR 

E  G 

Bb 

Ob 

F   M 1  NOR 

G 

Bb 

Db  Fb 

A  b  M  1  NOR 

A# 

C#  E   G 

B    M  1  NOR 

ASS  I GNMENT  2  I B .  THE  ADDITION  OF  SECONOARY  SEVENTH  CHORDS 
TO  ONE'S  MUSICAL  VOCABULARY  IS  A  STEP  FROM  ELEMENTARY  TOWARD 
ADVANCED  MUSICIANSHIP.  ONE  NEEDS  TO  RECOGNIZE  THEM  BY  SOUND, 
SPELL  THEM  EASILY,   AND  KNOW  SOMETHING  OF  THEIR  FUNCTIONS. 

1.  Play  I  17  and  diminished  seventh  chords  both  in  arpeg- 
gio AND  CHORD  FORM  UNTIL  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  COLOR  CAN  BE  RECOG- 
NIZED.  Sing  r_£  f_a  l_a  ££   and  sj_  _tj_  r_£  £A_.   Learn  the  sound  of 

THE   17   CHORD  ALSO.    SOLFEGE  THE  DOMINANT  NINTH  CHORDS   IN  MAJOR 
AND  MINOR  KEYS  . 

2.  ATTAIN  CONSIDERABLE  SPEED  IN  THE  SPELLING  OF  117  TYPE 
CHORDS  FROM  C,  F  AND  G,  AND  C#,  F#  ANO  G#  ,  FROM  Ay  0  AND  E, 
PLUS  FLAT  AND  NATURAL  STARTING  PITCHES  IN  THIS  GROUP,  AND  FROM 
Bb  AND  B. 


3.   Spell   diminished  seventh  chords 
sharp  pitch  and  make  enharmonic  changes. 


FROM  ANY  NATURAL  OR 


4.  Be  ready  for  a  spelling  match,  which  will  include  an 
occasional  It  type,  ano  ninth  chords.  Prepare  also  to  spell 
any  chord  in  root  position,  given  the  third,  fifth  or  seventh 
of  the  choro.  sample  question:  "a  is  the  third  of  a  117  type 
chord.   What  is  the  chord?"   Answer:   F#  A  C#E. 
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Altered  Chord  s  ,  Many  altered  chords  in  major  keys  are 
borrowed  from  the  tonic  minor.  if  we  sing  the  descending  minor 
scale,  substituting  d_0_  for  l_a_  and  making  the  necessary  altera- 
tions, we  will  see  what  scale  degrees  we  are  most  likely  to 
borrow  from  the  tonic  minor, 


-&— * 


ru 


-far 


s 


Mu 


Altered  IV  (f_a  lj^  d_o)  and  VS  (l_u_  d_o  m_uJ  are  the  commonest 

OF  THE  CHORDS  BORROWED  FROM  THE  MINOR,  ALTERED  VI  IS  OFTEN 
USED  IN  A  DECEPTIVE  CADENCE,  IT  IS  HEARO  ALSO  AT  THE  ENDING 
OF  MANY  COMPO S I T I ONSS 


I    (IV)        I*      V7    (VI) 


1$      V7       l|      V         I      (VI)    I 


Just    as   m_u_,    l_u_,    and   2_u 

,lf  step  above  the  keynote, 


BORROWED  FROM  THE  TONIC  MINOR, 
IS  BORROWED  FROM  THE  PHRYG- 

I  S 

s 

B- 

E- 


R_U,  A  HALF  STEP  ABOVE  THE  KEYNOTE,   IS  BORROWED  FROM  THE  PHRYG 
IAN  MODE,    R_U_  IS  USED   IN  THE  NEAPOLITAN   SIXTH  CHORD,    WHICH   I 

THE  FIRST  INVERSION  OF  ^ifJih^*             'T  L  E  A  D  S  T0   U  0R  V»    ,T  ' 

ALSO  USED  (_TU  R_£  FJ^)      IN  MINOR  KEYS,    |T  IS  A  MAJOR  CHORD.    OB 

SERVE  THE  DIMINISHED  THIRD,  _TU_  TO  SJ^,   IN  THE  MINOR  MELODY    BE 
LOW. 


t 


^Tr 


¥ 


I   (M)    1$   V 

RUFALU 


I   (II)    V*    I* 
TUREFA 
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At  least  as  common  as  altered  chords  borrowed  from  the 
tonic  minor,  are  the  minor  triads  altered  to  major  and  the  !  t t 
type  chords  altered  to  v?  type,  iii  is  often  altered  to  ml  si 
tl  to  form  a  climax  chord. 


(IN) 


LA  D  I  Mi  SO  ,  RE  F  I  LA  DO  ,  AND  MJ_  SJ_  TJ_  RjE  ARE  TRITE  EXPRES- 
SIONS IN  MAJOR,  BUT  THE  FIRST  TWO  MAY  BE  USED  WITH  POWERFUL 
EFFECT   IN  Ml  NOR  KEYS . 


S.    !&2 


Alto 
Tem. 

Bass 


-Fj- 


R 


«M- 


M 


■M 


3 


H^ 


-Dl 


*-=$ 


^mi 


16       (||)      IV     (   IV*)      VI  l|      It 


THE  AUGMENTED  TRIAD  £0_  MJ_  SJ_  MOVES  TO   IV  AND  THE   AUGMENT- 
ED TRIAD  SO   Tl   Rl   MOVES  TO   I. 


UMV 


(V)-H 
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Re  fa  la  do  may  be  altered  to  rj_  fj_  l_u_  d_c_  to  form  a  beau 
tiful  v7  type  chord  (spelled  enharmon i  cally )  . 


ma 

R  t FILUDO 


Fl  LU  DO  MU ,  AN  ALTERATION  OF  I Vf ,  IS  ANOTHER  V7  TYPE  AL- 
TERED CHORD.  An  example  of  its  use  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  thiro  measure  at  the  bottom  of  page  55. 

Summarizing,  we  list  this  beginning  vocabulary  of  altered 
chords : 

1.  From  the  tonic  minor:  jfa  ludjd  (IV)  and  lu  do  mu  (VI). 

2.  From  the  Phrygian:   ru  fa  lu,   the   Neapolitan   sixth 


chord 


(tu  re  fa  in  minor  keys). 


3.  Minor  triads  altered  to  major,  and  II?  type  chords 
altered  TO  V7  type. 

4.  Augmented  triads,  d_o  mj_  sj_  and  so_  tj_  r  i  . 

5.  Altered  chords  that  have  the  sound  of  the  V7  type 
chord:   ju.  fj_   l_u  d_o  and  fj_   l_u_  d_c_  mu  . 

Ass i gnment  2IC.  When  we  see  accidentals  in  music  (except 
for  fj_  and  sj_  in  minor  keys)  we  may  look  either  for  a  modula- 
tion TO  A  NEW  KEY  OR  AN  ALTERED  CHORD. 

1.  Sing  the  above  altered  chords  as  arpeggios,  in  at 
least  root  position  and  first  inversion. 

2.  Convert  all  the  illustrations  in  this  section  to  con- 
ventional NOTATION  ANO  TRANSPOSE  THEM  UP  A  FULL  STEP.  PLAY 
THEM  ON   THE  PIANO. 

3.  Spell  these  altered  chords  in  C,  G,  Ap  and  B. 

4.  Spell   rj_  fj_  l_u  £p_   and  fj_   ljj_  _do  mjj^   in  one  key,  then 

ENHARMON I CALLY    AS  DOMINANT  SEVENTHS    IN  A  NEW  KE¥.     EXAMPLE: 
KEY  OF  G,  R±     F_l   L_U  DO   IS  A|  C#  Efe  G;   ENHARMONIC   SPELLING,   Ep   G 

8p  Dp  ,  V7  1  n  Ap  . 
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Modulation.   A  modulation   is  a  progression 
another.   Even  simple  melodies  often  modulate 


FROM  ONE  KEY 
TO   THE   DOMI- 


NANT, SO  BECOMING  THE  NEW  QQ_ .  MODULATIONS  TO  THE  SUBDOMINANT, 
FA  BECOMING  THE  NEW  D_0_,  ARE  ALSO  EASILY  MADE.  WE  MAY  MODULATE 
eTsILY   TO   THE  RELATIVE  MINORS  OF   THE   DOMINANT  OR   SUBDOMINANT. 


OF      THE  MORE   REMOTE  KEYS,    A  MAJOR   THIRD   DOWN    AND   A  MINOR 


OR   MAJOR   THIRD   UP 


mu,  and  mj_,  respectively,  becoming  the 
Modulations  may  be  made  by 


ALL   ARE   REFRESHING   CHANGES  OF   TONALITY, 

NEW  KEYNOTES. 


LU 


I.    A   TONE  COMMON   TO   BOTH   KEYS, 
2  .    A   COMMON   CHORD  , 

3.  AN   ALTERED   CHORO   IN   THE   OLD   KEY   BECOMING   A   DIATONIC 
CHORD   IN   THE   NEW  KEY, 

4.  DIMINISHED   SEVENTH   CHORDS. 


A  WEAK 


Modulations  generally  occur  on 
key   is  clearly  established   by  a  cadence, 
not  complete   until  the  new  key  is  also 
a  cadence.   lj  in  the  new  key  leads  so  unmistakably 
that  it  establishes   the  new   tonality   convincingly. 


BE  A_T    AFTER   THE  OLD 

THE  MODULATION   IS 

CLEARLY   ESTABLISHED   BY 

TO   CADENCE 

A  MORE 


complete  cadence  would  begin  with  vi  in  the  new  key,  approached 
by  a  diminished  seventh  chord. 

Modulations  may  often  be  recognized  from  the  melodic  line 

without  analysis   of  the  chords.   when  we  see  f_j_  persistently 

used,   we  may  consider  the  possibility  that  it  is  jj_   in  a  new 

KEY.   When  we  see  j_u_  used,  we  should  be  alert  for  A  MODULATION 

TO   THE   SUBDOMINANT. 


X           D 

D    Tu 

1  f\  1             ** 

r» 

L 

"-Mf M-: 

.M*- 

1 M r    M    r ' 

OR :  S  L  TO 


or :  M  R  0  T  D 


ASS  I  GNMEN  T  2  I  D .  A  SPEAKING  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  SOME  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  MODULATION  IS  AN  AID  EVEN  IN  THE  SINGING  OF  A 
MELODY,  THE  ACTUAL  WRITING  OF  GOOD  MODULATIONS  IS  AN  ART  FOR 
WHICH  WE  MAY   AT  PRESENT  DO   NO  MORE   THAN   LAY   THE   GROUNDWORK. 

I.  Spell  any  major  triad  and  locate  it  in  three  keys:  A 
C#E   is  I  in  A,   IV  in  £,   and  V  in  D.   Spell  any  minor  triao 

AND   LOCATE   IT   IN   THREE   KEYS. 


2.  Spell   diminished   seventh   chords    with   enharmonic 

changes,  resolving  each  chord  into  a  minor  triad: 

F#  A  C  Eb      resolves  to  G  Bb  D 
A  C  Eb  Gb   resolves  to  Bb  Db  F 

3.  Try  writing   a  modulation,   using  so  .me  of  the  princi- 
ples OUTLINED  ABOVE. 
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4.  For 
the  hands  of 
ti on  by  Bach 
that  is,  it 
m i nor .   The 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  MODULATION  IN 
A  GREAT  COMPOSER,  SING  YOUR  PART  IN  THE  MOOULA- 
ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  NOTICE  THAT  ONE  SHARP  IS  ADDED, 
IS  A  MODULATION  TO  THE  DOMINANT.  BOTH  KEYS  ARE 
NEW  KEY   IS  FIRST  SUGGESTEO  BY  Ml   Fl   SI   LA.    LOCATE 


THE  AUGMENTED  TRIADS.  LOCATE  THE  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH  CHORDS. 
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S.  I&2 

A.  I&2 

Ten  . 


Bass 


Instrumental    transition,    B   M  i  nor    Mass    (transposed) 


3P- 


4 


F — F 


-T T 


.^o^;\. 


^Si 


T 

•&-! 


L — L — L 


TV^R— R-^~TM 


iT^i q. 


SI — Lit 


HH£ 


-^M== 


«= 


=M 


"Sf 


^ 


E 


.^0 — D' 
L — Lr 


-R — R 


-^*fr- 


^Si  Si 


^tr 


F=^ *     F     *• 


:    -si 


"n 


,j T 


Sr 


^ 


■Si. 


^si 


£^0 


^W1 


/O- 


3^ 


x 


,_-M — M- 


^SF 


M- 


-D D- 


-*-^-^°^F-    -K 


/L 


^^L 


Z 


^ 


Si 


ix 


Si 


Si 


M— MV\ 


"W M< 


M- 


Syw    \ 


i^ 


■>Q — D Dlr-Dl^ 


^ 


— Sl~ Ut 

-M-- -M---M- 


^R 


^* 


T T- 


^  ^S— S- 


M — M 


^M — M 


^R= 


T T 


^ 


M_^/l 


3^r* 


. —  L- 


•Sr 


<^DVD 


-R- 


D^O 


z=^ 


^M 


■U 


\^ 
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Non-Chord  Tones.   Some  of  the  non-chord  tones  are 

'*   passing  tones,  which  occur  on  a  weak  beat,  between 
two  different  chord  tones, 

2.  auxiliaries,  occurring  also  in  a  weak  metric 
position,  a  distance  of  a  second  above  or  below 
a  tone  and  its  repetition, 

3.  anticipation,  a  tone  belonging  to  the  second  of 
two  chords,  but  cowing  in  a  weak  metric  position 
at  the  end  of  the  first, 

4 .  suspension ,  which  is  prepared  by  being  included  as 
a  chord  tone  in  the  previous  chord,  and  resolved 

by  moving  stepwise,  generally  downwards,  to  a  cho r  d 

TONE  . 

5  •   appqgg  i  atura  ,  which,  like  the  suspension,  occurs 
on  the  strong  beat  and  is  resolved  by  step,  but  is 
not  prepared  like  the  suspension. 

Non-chord  tones  are  shown  in  small  letters  below. 


AUX  ILIARIES 


z 


-M— 


— F 


^^F 


-*h 


-B4e 


-B- 


SA.T. 


Bass 


-S--S- 


— b 


^y- 


li 


v$ 


PASS  I  NG 
TONES 


+ 


ANTIC  I 
PAT  I  ON 


4 


SUSPENSION 


APPOG- 

G I ATURA 
> 


R R 


^B- 


w 


=fr=e- 


M 


-M 


m 


* 


# 


* 


0 


JE 
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EMBELL  I  SHME  NTS. 


ORN AMEN TAL 


ADDED  TO  A  MELODY.  THESE  MAY  BE  ( 
ER  (2)  INDICATED  BY  A  SIGN,  BUT 
OUT   IN  FULL.    THE  MOST   IMPORTANT  EMBELLISHMENTS  ARE   THESE: 


NON-CHORD  TONES  ARE  OFTEN 
)  IMPROVISED  BY  THE  PERFORM- 
NOT  WRITTEN  OUT    (3)   WRITTEN 


WR I TTEN 


PLAYED 


TR  OR  TR  mw 


TR  I  LL 


f\                 w                        w 

/Lf'f"  f  T" 

f*  p  r  r 

\\w  y^ 

5^1  =  25 

Turn 


«— 


s\/\s 


Mordent 


^vjv 


SCHNELLER 
(  IN VERTEO 
MORDENT) 


c 


APPOGG  I  ATURA 


-*o 


Grace  Note 
( acc  i  acatura ) 


± 
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Melody  Writing.  The  stuoy  of  solfege  may  be  a  great  aid 
in  melody  writing.  we  have  observed,  for  example,  ho*  many  of 
the  best  melodies  jump  only  to  d_0_  mj_  _s_0  and  l_a  .  w  e  have  sug- 
gested that  a  large  number  of  good  melodies  range  roughly  from 
so  to  _so_.  we  have  seen  that  melodies  move  stepwise  most  of 
the  time.  in  our  vocalization  of  scales  and  triads,  we  have 
kept  in  the  range  (from  b  to  e)  which  is  best  for  the  average 
singer.   Most  good  melodies  are  easy  to  sing. 

Art  songs  generally  have  a  range  greater  than  the  single 
octave  to  which  most  folk  songs  are  confined.  Instead  of 
ranging   FROM  £0_  to  s_o_,  for  example,   they  may  range   a  fourth 

HIGHER    TO   THE  UPPER   DjO  .      THESE   SONGS    ARE  OFTEN  WRITTEN   IN   A 
RANGE   FOR   EITHER  A   HIGH   VOICE  OR   A  LOW   VOICE. 

IT  IS  REMARKABLE  HOW  MANY  SONGS  DEPEND  ON  THE  REPETITION 
OF   A   SIMPLE  RHYTHMIC   PATTERN.     Mj^  COUNTRY ,   ' Tl  S  OF  THEE  t   USES 


J  J 


J.  ;j 


! 


FOUR   TIMES. 


ASS  I  GNMENT  2  I E .    JUST  AS  WE   ARE   ABLE   TO  WRITE   A  LETTER  OR 

A   LITERARY   COMPOSITION.   AS  SOON   AS  WE   HAVE  LEARNED   THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  SO  WE   ARE  ABLE   TO  WRITE  MELODIES  WHEN  WE   HAVE  LEARNED 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MELODIES.  SOLFEGE   IS  A  MELODIC  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Study  ten  folk  songs,  classifying  them  for  range,  as, 
for  example,  d_0_  to  ldo_,  one  octave,  jj_  to  r_e,  a  tenth. 

2.  Study  ten   art  songs,   for  any   specific   voice  type, 
such  as  tenor,  classifying  them  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Compare  the  melodic  jumps  in  the  two  types  of  song. 


4.   Write   a  sixteen  measure  melody   of  each  type,   using 
s.ome  non-chord  tones,  and  a  good  rhythmic  pattern. 


CHAPTER  XXI I 
RHYTHMIC,  MELODIC  ANO  HARMONIC  DICTATION 
Rhythmic  Dictation. 


1.    3/4 

J. 

JJ    ,J 

J-n-J  J-     J\  J-          i 

2.    4/4 

J 

Jjg.iJ    J*J          J.     JJ    J"J,o             . 

3.    6/8 

,J. 

•TJJ.JTJJ 

i.XJJJTJ.J. 

4.    2/4 

•nji./ij 

,/xn^nj  , 

5.    3/4 

J. 

JJJ.J1J 

,X1J.   J>J. 

6.    4/4 

j.jr 

— rmj 

J  J  ,-TJJ     J  »o      . 

7.    3/2 

jj. 

u  j  j.  jj. 

J.JJ  J    J  Jo 

8.  vt&nsniinn 

.^n.j 

9.    3/4 

j 

nn\nj 

J  i^  JJ.JTOJ      , 

10.    4/4 

jj. 

jt]j  j  j  jj] j.  jj    jjjjj  , 

11.  9/8 

12.  2/4 

13.  3/4 

14.  4/4 

15.  2/2 

■  J^JJJJrrJ.     J. 

J^JJJJ-         ,ir— J.     , 

J. 

JJIIJ~J,.nJ~J,J3]  J    , 

J  J- rJ 

j  ,jtij.  jj^tdj  , 

■J1IJ3J  jjjfrnj      J3J3J  JLJBJ.     . 

J. 

j^jjj  ,jh  j 

J.  JJJJ  ,JJJ  J    , 
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For  Counting  and  Clapping. 


^ 


17.     3/4  i 


v^/ 


jinn  j 


x  ^ 


J  /^.HJ 


*  * 


8. 


4/4     J-     JNTCx.J.    JJ3yJ].J^rJ3J3»J,iJJJ 


19.    6/8      J"j 


jvj  u  j\j.  j  j\j  jriu 


«*    r 


20.    2/4  I 


jnmnj  mn^j 


21  . 


3A  ^  Qj  mi  ru  njhi 


22.    5/4  I 


J  J  J]]JJ,JJ  J.        JJ'jJl'J  JJ1U 


23.    3/8  I 


m  J3,rw  j\mtt  jj-^r 


24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 

31  . 

32. 
33. 


2/4 
3/4 
4/4 

3/2 

3/4 

4/4 
3/8 

3/4 
4/2 

4/8 


,yJ3Jl  ,J*J     J. J      J73.J 

UJ.     J^-H.-U    /JT3.X1J1JI3.J. 


nnnn  j. 


jji-tcj^j 


J-rJ  JJ]J-tJJJ.     JtJJJ 


X  n  J1..J  .TJJn.JEJ  J^.J 


^TN 


J.  JJJJJ.  J*J  J  J  .J.  JJ  J^ 


J4      W-J»J. tH*  nj 


J  J  JVJ^J  J   J>J.    jmJ. 


I  o 


J    J  J  ,  ac  J  J-JJ3  J    ,JJ-d    JJ3.J 


•r.njmiJJij   jmn.J 
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Types  of  Melodic  Dictation. 

Key  not  stated  until  second  playing  is  completed, 
no  rhythmic  complications* 


Y     blM 

— 1* 1 

1 

' 

/Lb  l  4          r 

• 

J 

(fr?  b  4  J  0  J 

a 

*  J       # 

O 

vV 

^ 

* 

D     D  ETC. 


Rhythmic  pattern  dictated  first. 
Melody  repeated  twice.  


t=? 


-A 


v4 


3 


3 


« 


State:  "This  melody  is  minor.   This  is  the  keynote,  la." 


V     a 

i 

1 

Aj3 

bJ  *r 

p .           > 

(ai4   i 

d     " 

J 

m 

^V 

#J 

j     j 

#4 

o  • 

/\  Two   parts 

:     PLAY 

BOTH 

t     PLAY 
t 

'     ALTC 

>, 

REPEAT     BOTH. 

V*    ft* 

J 

/L  *  *3 

w 

^n 

\\)      4 

w 

#J 

c«j 

vV          - 

*     r 

J 

L 

J 

C 

I    • 

Bass  clef,  m i nor  • 


§ 


^ 


♦** 


£ 
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Types  of  Harmonic  Dictation. 


Chord  types. 


M> 


jt 


W~     £^ 


AnsAer:  I  17  DSM.7TH  Mt  9TH  (MlN^  I  |7 


Chords 

1  N 

KEY 

. 

Play 

KEYNOTE 

F I RST. 

V            ^   *J 

4 

1 

^_ 

/Lb    3  . 

0 

rf^ 

IK)     4 

V 

w 

m,Xi 

-      • 

vy       « 

I       4 

*    ; 

■ 

4 

i        € 

■     s 

J 

J 

9       f*       * 

• 

^            * 

o  • 

O-     L  3 

f           fl1 

j^-% 

1.  M 

• 

U     . 

/  k  4 

n 

» 

A 

<— » 

If         1 

p 

s 

Answer:       1 

1 

I  1       i 

V 

\(o 

\ 

/1 

I 

1 

1* 

1* 

9 
V7 

1 

Play  all  parts,  emphasizing  soprano. 

Play  bass  alone.   Allow  time  for  harmonization. 

Play  all  parts,  emphasizing  alto. 
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SHORT  CUTS  TO  SPELLING 


Spell i nc .  The  study  of  musicianship  has  two  main  pur- 
poses: ( I )  TO  TEACH  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  RHYTHMIC  ANO  TONE  PAT- 
terns, and  (2)  to  teach  spelling,  solfege  teaches  us  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  tones  in  major  ano  minor  keys  in  general. 
Spelling  is  training  in  facility  in  naming  the  notes  of  any 
tone  pattern  in  any  key  in  particular.  if  one  knows  the  key 
or  can  guess  it  correctly;  if  one  can  recognize  the  melooic 
ano  chord  patterns;  and,  finally,  if  facility  in  spelling  has 
been  acquired;  then  it  is  possible  to  name  all  the  fixed 
pitches   that  have  been  played,   or  to  perform   what   has  been 

HEARO  • 

Scales  .  Even  pianists  who  can  visualize  scales  on  the 
keyboard  are  helped  in  scale  spelling  by  remembering  the 
sharped  or  flatted  letters  in  the  signature.  remember  first 
that  the  six  flats  are  b  e  a  d  g  c.  start  from  the  beginning 
of  this  series  to  name  the  flatted  notes  in  the  key; 


Key 
F 
Bfr 

E» 
A* 

Ob 
Gb 


Flatted    Notes 
B 

B    E 
B    E    A 
BEAD 
B    E    A    D    G 
B    E    A    D    G    C 


In    spelling    the    key    of    At>,      WE    remember      that    the    letters 

BEAD    ARE  FLATTED.     IF  THE  SCALE   IS  TO  BE  WRITTEN  OOWN,  WE 
MAY  FIRST  WRITE  THE  LETTERS  WITHOUT  ACCIDENTALS: 

ABCDEFGA 

THEN  FLAT  THE  LETTERS  BEAD 

At>  Bb  C  D>  Eb  F  G  Ab 

Some  facile  spellers  find  it  helpful  to  visualize  the 
flats  on  the  staff.  this  method  has  the  advantage  of  placing 
the  flatted  pitches   in  their  proper   ascending   sequence.   |n 

THE  KEY  OF  Ab,   THE  FOUR  FLATS  BEAD  ARE  PICTURED: 
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So  B  E  A  D  becomes  (ascending)  AB  DE. 


All  that  has  been  said  about  the  flat  keys  applies  to  the 
keys  with  sharps  in  the  signature.  the  sequence  of  six  sharps 
is  more  difficult  to  learn,  the  best  way  is  to  break  it  into 
groups  of  two  and  recite  it  rhythmically,  accenting  the  second 
letter  of  each  group:   fc  gd  ae. 


Key 

F# 
B 

E 
A 
0 
G 


Sharped  Notes 

FC  GD   AE 

FC  GD   A 

FC  GD 

FC  G 
FC 
F 


V 


One  of  the  best  devices  in  scale 
difficult  keys  by  analogy  with  easy  keys 
lower.  to  spell  f#  major,  think  first 
the  only  flatted  pitch  is  £  and  all  the 
in  the  key  of  f#,  the  only  natural  pitch 


ARE  SHARP.     IN  G  MAJOR,  THE  ONLY  SHARPED  PITCH 
MAJOR,   THE  ONLY  NATURAL  PITCH   IS  F. 


SPELL  I  NG  I  S  TO  SPELL 
A  HALF  STEP  H I GHER  OR 
THAT  IN  THE  KEY  OF  F, 
REST  ARE  NATURAL.  SO 
I  S  B^  AND  ALL  THE  REST 
I S  F  AND  I N  Gb 


IN  SPELLING  MINOR  KEYS    IT  IS 
NOTE  FIRMLY   IN  MIND,  AS  AN  ANCHOR. 


WHOLE  STEP.   HALF  STEP 


ASCEND  I  NG  , 


STEP,  WHOLE  STEP,   HALF  STEP  DESCENDING. 
IS  SPELLED  ACCORDING  TO  SIGNATURE. 


important  to  keep  the  fifth 
m i  f i  s i  la  is  whole  step, 
and  l_a  s^o  f_a  mj_  is  whole 
The  rest  of  the  scale 


DIAGRAMS  FOR  SPELLING  TRIADS.  THE  RULES  FOR  SPELLING 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR  TRIADS  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN  ON  PAGES  30  AND  67.  THE 
RULES  ON  PAGE  30  MAY  BE  DIAGRAMMED: 


Major  Triad  on 


Pattern  of  Accidentals 


87 
The  diagrams  help  also   in  visualizing  the  rules   on  page 


67. 


Minor  Triao  on 


Pattern  of  Accidentals 


The  straight  line  pattern  for  A,  D,  and  E,  is  the  easiest 
TO  remember  and  most  useful. 


Often,  as  is  the  case  with  scales,  difficult  minor  triads 
may  be  spelled  from  analogy  with  easy  ones,  a  half  step  higher 
or  lower.  a  minor  triad  on  g#  m  a  y  be  spelled  by  thinking  of 
the  minor  triao  on  g,  with  its  lowered  third. 


Spelling  Seventh  Chords, 
chords  is  to  add  the  seventh  to 
67).   The  method  generally  used  is  to 


The    way    to    spell    V7    or    II7    type 

THE  PROPER  TYPE  OF  TRIAO   (PAGE 
GO  UP  A  MINOR   THIRD  FROM 


the  fifth  to  the  seventh.  some  find  it  easier  to  add  the  minor 
seventh  by  thinking  downward  a  major  second  from  the  root  of 
the  chord. 

One  rule  will  facilitate  the  spelling  of  almost  half  the 
II7  chords  that  will  be  encountered.  This  is,  in  spelling  II7 
CHORDS  on  A,  D,  and  E,  all  the  letters  take  the  same  acciden- 
tal.   Without   this  rule,   it  would  require   concentration  to 

SPELL,   FOR  EXAMPLE  ON  E# :    E#G#B#D# . 

Spell i ng  I ntervals.     In  spelling   thirds,   it  may  be  of 

SOME  HELP  TO  REMEMBER  THAT  MAJOR  THIRDS  FROM  C,  F,  AND  G,  AND 
MINOR  THIRDS  FROM  THE  OTHER  FOUR  LETTERS  (A,  B,  D,  E)  TAKE  THE 
SAME  ACCIDENTAL.  EXPERTNESS  IN  THE  SPELLING  OF  MINOR  THIRDS 
SPEEDS  UP  THE  PROCESS  OF  GETTING  FROM  THE  FIFTH  TO  THE  SEVENTH 
OF  V7  AND  II7  CHORDS,  AND  ALSO  SPELLING  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH 
CHORDS. 


EO 


Fourths  and  sixths  (especially  sixths)  are  quickly  locat- 
from  the  perfect  fifth  (see  page  41). 


Major  sevenths  are  a  half  step  less   than  an  octave,  and 

minor  sevenths  are  a  whole  step  less  than  an  octave.   to  spell 

a  diminished  seventh  (interval)   up  from  any  note,   go  down  an 
augmented  second. 

Good  spellers  (and  one  can  hardly  be  a  thorough  musician 
without  being  a  good  speller)  are  constantly  simplifying  dif- 
ficult intervals  by  inverting  them.  thus  an  augmented  sixth 
down  from  ofr  becomes  a  diminished  third  up,  or  ep •  any  down- 
ward interval  larger  than  a  third,  is  easier  if  inverted  and 
spelled  upward. 


DICTATION 


Rhythmic  Patterns*    To 

to  (I) 


TAKE  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION   (SEE  PAGE 
KEEP   THE  BEAT,    AND   (2)   RECOGNIZE 


44)    IT   IS    NECESSARY 
PATTERNS.    THE  FOLLOWING  PATTERNS,  WITH  THE  ARBITRARY  DESIGNA- 
TIONS GIVEN  HERE,   ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  USEFUL. 


B 


j.  j"  j 
j.  J- 


)}  i 


m 


All  these  patterns   except  small  a^ 
into  3/4  or  4/4.   Small  £  and  £  are 
that  are  used  in  6/8,  9/8  or  12/8. 
Large  B^  and  the  syncopated  pattern 

HALF  OR  LAST  HALF  OF  THE  MEASURE   IN 
ARE  SINGLE  BEATS   IN  3/4  OR  4/4. 


AND  SMALL  £   FIT  NATURALLY 
THE  ONLY  OF  THESE  PATTERNS 

Large  _A  is  common  in  3/4* 
_s  are  normally  the  first 
4/4.   Patterns  b_,  £,  and  d_ 


If  we  have  a  set  manner  of  indicating  divided  beats,  ano 
if  we  use  ties,  we  have,  with  the  above  patterns,  a  method  of 
taking  down  most  rhythms.  in  3/4  and  4/4  or  any  quarter  note 
beat,  we  indicate  a  divided  beat  by  adding  a  note  (page  44). 
a  triplet  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  3^.  four  sixteenths  are 
indicated  by  the  numeral  4. 

With  6/8,  9/8,  and  12/8,  conceived  in  terms  of  a  dotted 
quarter  note  beat  (page  16),  the  following  are  the  common  pos- 
sibilities of  a  single  beat: 


/ 

// 
/// 


J. 

J        i> 


a 
/ 

6 

/ 

/ 


jjjjjj 
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The  rhythms  below  are  given  first  in  the  shorthand  which 
has  been  explained,  and  then  converted  into  conventional  no- 
TATION. Dictate  at  about  M.M.J=90f  and  repeat  once  or  twice 
after  a  pause.  some  students  with  gooo  rhythmic  memory  will 
find  that  they  can  do  best  by  listening  first  and  then  writing. 
Many  students  can  keep  the  beat  better  if  they  tap  the  beats 
in  order,  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 


First  Semester  Rhythmic  Dictation. 


I  .      3/4      Li 
2.       3/4      L_£ 


fi 


LL 


'/ 


A 


3.       3/4      L_L 
4/4      l£ 


A 


4. 


s/     ss    I   /       ss     * 


B 


5.       4/4      Li 


/•     • 


•/    /     • 


6.       4/4      L 


B 


B 


•      s 


7.       4/4      I   '     ' 


ss 


*     s      *      s 


8.       6/8      L_L 


/// 


9.       6/8      Li 


//         I  •••        / 


10.    6/8      Li i \JL i 


11.9/8      L 


/        //      /      \  ///     s 


12.    9/8      L 


//       /        /      x   /        /       s 


3  A 

13.    3/4      1    '      '       "     I    j       '       '      I 


14.    4/4      L 


B  3     t-  3        ^— N 

•      •       ••••••• 


J   JJ  J  .  J  Jl  J 


J-J    Jl  J.   J>J 


J.    IJ.Jnl    J 


J-J  Jill  J  HJ-J 


J-J  J.  JN.HJ.hl 


J.  J>J  J  ,J.  J>.W 


JJ3J  J1JJ3J-J 


J.  m,  J.  j. 


j.  jj\jhj 


j.  mjr-j. 


j.  jj>j.,/hjh 


j j>j.  j.,j~ujh 


J ■  JUJ3.J.  J>J 


J.VJUUJJEJ-J 


No.  5,  above,  presents  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  having 
eighth  notes  which  continue  over  the  bar.  The  solution  for 
the  student  is  to  keep  the  beat. 
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Second  Semester  Rhythm i c  Pi ctation . 


I  .      3/4 


2.      3/4 


3.       4/4 


4.       4/4 


5.       4/4 


6.       4/4 


7.       6/8 


8.       6/8 


9.       9/8 


•         •         / 


A  3 

•        •         ^  I      •/       •        • 


J    J72  J,  J.    J  J 


j  mj. 


JJ^J     J73  J— J    ,  JTJ  J— J  ,  J. 


•      •       /       • 


J  X3  J-J 


•      •       •       • 


J  -HJ2J— J 


•      •       •       ' 


J>J  J>  J— J 


</      •       •      • 


J-J  J   J 


3  ^-^  £  3 


j  jfrj~j  xmsh  J 


/-/••/•     i  / 


4 


J  J73  J-J  ,  J  JU  J  JU 


/       *       /       s      I  v/      r       "      •/ 


n  *\^^n  j  -n.n 


//  •/    •    ^    i  •    /     •    •    i  /     #    / 


JjjjLkj  |  J    J~-J  J^-J  jj  J 


•  ••/  i    •/  • 


•/•  •• 


j.    jt]  ,  j  i>  j.    ,jn  J  J\  J. 


j 


•        /        I  /        •/ 


j.   jm,  j. — j.    ,j^j  hj. 


•  •  •//!///  / 


• 


/  /'  I        • 


J 


Ji— J.    J73.J   .Nr-J-    .J^Jr-Jj*.  J: -J.       , 
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Third  Semester  Rhythmic  Dictation 


I  .       3/4 


2.       3/4 


3.       4/4 


4.       4/4 


3            3              4              * 

i 

,  J— J     J  ,-JJ  J^JXl,  JJ3J333J333,J. 

i 

|       •                 '                '                 /                /                S                 S               /                 Sf                / 

xm  j  xn,  J— J  J-rJ  -nh  ji.j.     , 

•          /          y        •          /         /        •          /l/         "        '          /        |    / 

1 

,iJ  iW  , J*J  .TJTJ  J-^J7]J1J1  J  |0 

i 

c       4         w ^           c      4          S            c 

j   •       x       •       '      1   '       '       /       '^  "P*       '       /       /      \  '                         j 

,  j^jto j-^i  , J73 jra  j-j^j* j  tmi  |0 

5.       6/8     LJI 


a  a  6  6  «- 

'  i     /  /  i    /  /  i   / 


,m  .Ty3,.EfOTJ.     .J33333XT3  ,  J. 


6.       9/8 


7.        12/8 


8.       6/8 


9.       4/4 


JOT    ,a    , 


//•  r  /       i  v// 


/     JTO   ,, 


JEU^J-rJ^n]  J-r-rJ^  J.  JTO.J, — J- 


5 


••       •  •        |    /         //       / 


s      S       a.      s 

/       /       /       /     i  / 


jj  j^j-j-rij  jj\ui.  jinnw 


//       /"      i^/        / 


s 


J   JJ7WJ    J-      ,  J  WJ    J.  J*J 


>  «•  mw  i 


3  3       £ N 

•       /        •       s     \   /      /      /        / 


3        3        3  3        £ 

•        •         /        •       I    /        /       / 


3         3        3 


J  J  jg  J  .JJJJ^J^J  , JTJJXIJXi J  .JJJJIJ 
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First  Semester  Melodic  Dictation,  Instructions  for  melo- 
dic DICTATION  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGE  47.  MELODIES  MAY  BE  PLAYED 
ON  THE  PIANO  (AND  REPEATEO  ONCE  OR  TWICE)  IN  THE  KEY  INDICAT- 
ED,  Occasionally   melodies  may  be  transferred  to  the  staff  or 

SPELLED • 


I  .       3(>    4/4    I  D    S    M    R  I    D    R 

I i TT 

3.       6|>    4-/4-    LQ D  I    S    M    R    D 


Ft 


5.        I#  4/4    ID  R  I         DP 


S    L 


2.    | D         D    M  |   R         D    D 


S  I         T  I 

I  4-.    |  D    R    S    F  I   M  | 

i  I 1      ltd! 


]  6M 


6.    I D    F    R    M  |   OR         D 

T 


7.        I*  4/4    IL    D    M    D  1    T   L  L 

Spelling:         £   G    B    G      F#E    D#  E 


8.|  L 


L  0  T  L 


M  Fi  SI  I 

E  B  C#  D#   EG  F#E 


Second  Semester  Melodic  Dictation. 


I •        lb    3/4    IDFMIRS        IRD       ID 
I  I         ~T1  Tl 

2.   lb  3/4  |D  M  L  I  Fl  S  M  I  R 


D 


3.   lb  3/4  |L  py 


L  T 
T  L  |  F  S  F  |  M 


SI 


4.   3#  3/4  ID 


D  R 


I   M  L  I  Fl  S  L  I  T 
5 .   3#  3/4  | L  T     |  L       | 


I  Si    |        M    Fl    I  Si 

6.       3#  3/4    ILRDlFMRllMDL 


M 


7.       3#  3/4    |L 


T  I  D 


F   M  I   Fl     SI 


SI 


Third  Semester  Melodic  Dictation.    Dictate  these   in  the 
bass  clef  range,   placing  d_c_  or  l_a_  from  A_  on  the  bottom  space 

TO     G     ON     THE     TOP      SPACE. 


I  .       2#  3/4    I L    Rl    M  I   F    R    D 


Si  Fl    I   Si 


2.       5#  3/4    ID    Lu    SlRl    Ml    Dl   Fl    F    R|S[ 
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3.       5#   3/4    IL 


T    L    D 


Fl     Si    I  I   S l  FIR 

Spelling:         G#E#   Ft      A#G#B      Ft   G#E      C# 


4.       6b    3/4    ID    FjSlRlM 


R  D 


Fi 


Recognition  of  Intervals.  A  beginning  in  the  study  of 
intervals  will  be  found  on  page  40.  the  suggestions  given 
below  will  help  the  student  recognize  intervals  when  dictated. 
Major,  minor,  perfect,  diminished  and  augmented  are  indicated 
BY  M  M_  P_  D_  _A.  It  is  suggested  that  diminished  fifth  be  writ- 
ten  IN  PLACE  OF  AUGMENTED  FOURTH. 


NTERVAL    SOLFEGE 


M2 

TD 

M2 

FS 

m3 

MS 

M3 

DM 

p4 

SD 

p5 


d5 


m6 


M6 


DS 

TF 

MD 

OR 

TS 

SM 


QUAL I TY 


STRONG   D I SSON ANCE 


SWEET  DISSONANCE,    V- 


H ARMON I OUS 

DON'T  CONFUSE  WITH  DM 

HARMON  I OUS 

OPEN  ,  CRUDE 
DO   I S  ABOVE 

OPEN,  CRUDE 
DO  I S  BELOW 
SING  D  M  S 

DEMANDS  RESOLUT I  ON 

to  DM 

HARMON  I OUS 
INVERT  TO  DM 


RESOLVE  S     D 

T 

HARMON  I  OU  S 


Melody 


Brahm  f  s 
Lullaby 


My  Bonnie 
Nobody  knows 
NBC 


m7 

SF 

M7 

DT 

m9 

and 

MF 

M9 

SL 

V7    STRF 

STRONG  D I SSON ANCE 
CHECK  FROM  OCTAVE 

M9   IS  MORE  D I SSON ANT 
OOM I N ANT  NINTH 
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First  Semester  Interval  Dictation,   Play  first  as  melodic 
i n  t  e  rvals  (lower  note  first)  then  toget her. 


■$ 


£ 


V 


+«l 


% 


* 


2     3     4     5     6     7     8   *9     10 
m2    p4    p5    M3    M2    M3    p4    m3    m3    p5 


0   Ml 

NOR     TH 1 ROS 

Major    th i rds 

1/ 

b 

• 

A_     . 

# 

«« 

.. 

h 

I'V)  *• 

# 

~^*i 

b 

V 

V 

v:y  * 

ff* 

3 

b# 

C\     Perfect 

FOURTHS 

Perfect 

F 1 FTHS 

y 

t> 

b.- 

-rr 

^ 

/L 

b 

»- 

k 

\\\    i 

^ 

b 

b- 

W    • 

#« 

j    * 

b«l 

Second  Semester  Interval  Dictation. 


o 

V     b« 

i>« 

lb- 

A. 

V 

.  . . 

hfl 

I'V) 

If* 

vy    J 

|a 

#J 

jr 

TT* 

b? 

J 

• 

123456789  10 

m6         M6         m7        M7         p5         m6         m9         d5         m3         p4 


A        M i nor    ! 

SI XTHS 

Ml 

VOR     SEVENTHS 

y 

f» 

* 

b<a 

b« 

A. 

^T« 

(\)    • 

Jt 

VV 

3r 

* 

• 

-1  *J 

#* 

#-« 

A        Ma 

JOR 

SEVENT 

HS 

tt 

M  1  NOR     N  1  NTH! 

—                 b 

Y      J 

m 

# 

A*- 

bm 

m 

v  • 

w 

• 

3    J 

bJ 

• 

1 

#* 
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Third  Semester  Interval  Dictation.  Play  in  bass  clef 
range,  playing  the  two  notes  simultaneously,  except  for  ninths, 
which  shoulo  be  playeo  melodically  first, 


r\-  #« 

— , 

f 

ft 

•— 1 

» — i 

h 

•— i 

4 

)> 

\ 

if 

■^ 

J 

*L 

ft" 

XT' 

J* 

r 

• 

i 

M 

7 

2 

?r 

i 

3 
u9 

4 

M6 

5 

M7 

( 
l 

35 

7 
m3 

M9 

9 

M 

6 

10 
M7 

Recognition  of  Triads*  Most  beginning  students  have  dif- 
ficulty IN  DISTINGUISHING  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  TRIADS.  SOME  HAVE 
TROUBLE  TELLING  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MINOR  AND  AUGMENTED, 
BECAUSE  BOTH  SOUND  DIFFERENT  FROM  MAJOR.  DIMINISHED  TRIADS 
ARE  OMITTED  HERE.  THEY  MAY  BE  INCLUDED  LATER  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  DIMINISHED   SEVENTH   CHORDS. 


TR  I  AD 


SOLFEGE       INTERVALS     FIFTH 


SOUND 


Major 


DMS 
FLD  STR 


M3+M3 


PERFECT 


CLEAR 

COMPLETE 

STABLE 


M  I  NOR 


LDM 
RFL  MST 


M3+M3 


PERFECT 


SER I OUS 

COMPLETE 

STABLE 


Augmented   DMSi 
STR  I 


M3+M3 


AUGMENTED 


PLEASANTLY  WILD 
I  NCOMPLETE 
DEMAND  I  NG 

RESOLUT I  ON 


Some  students  check  all  triads  against  a  major  triad.  If 
the  third  is  lowered,  they  know  it  is  minor.  if  the  fifth  is 
augmented,  they  know  it  is  augmented. 


First  Semester  Triad  Dictation. 


THEN  AS  CHORD  . 


Play  first  as  arpeggio, 


-y-j 

\k  m 

■ — 

U 

ik)  #z 

-4* 

Vf  ■ 

#J 

m 

V 

h 

-4fc-^ 

m 

0 

\>« 

V 

w  . 

^rr^ 

w 

m 

#• 

o 

m 

3    . 

#-3 

w 

8 


M 


m 


10 
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Recognition  of  Seventh  Chords 

JECT    I  N 


The  first  important  pro- 
of SEVENTH  CHORDS    IS  DISTINGUISHING 

The  stu- 


THE  RECOGN  I  T I  ON 
117  TYPE    FROM  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH  CHORDS  (MARKED  D7  )  ♦ 
DENT  WILL  NEED  TO  DETERMINE  FOR  HIMSELF  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
SUGGESTIONS  WILL  BE  MOST  USEFUL  TO  HIM: 


Chord 


SOLFEGE    CONSTRUCTION 


Resolut i on    Sound 


V7 


STRF  MAJOR     TRIAD 

MSiTR         plus    m7 


TON  I  C 


USUAL 


117 


RFLD 
MSTR 
LDMS 


M I  NOR  TR  I AO 
PLUS  M7 


DOM  I  N AN  T 


spr i gktly 
"ma  id  with  the 
Flaxen  Hair" 


D7 


(VII7  min.)  SlTRF 


D  IM  I  N  I  SHED  f  FA 

TR  I  AD  PLUS  07      S I   ^ 


MORE  SER  9  OUS 
THAN   11-7 


VII7  maj.    TRFL 


DIMINISHED 

TR I  AD  PLUS  M7 


L  I  KE 

DOM  I  N ANT 
N  I  NTH 


L  I  KE 

DOM  I  NANT 

N  I  NTH 


I? 


DMST      MAJOR  TRIAD 
FLDM     plus  M7 


L I STEN  FOR 

MAJOR 

SEVENTH 


BOLD 

D I SSONANCE 


Second  Semester  Seventh  Chord  Dictation,   Play  as  arpeg- 
gio, THEN  AS  CHORD  • 


* 


J* 


* 


u 


I 


2 

II7 


3 

D7 


5 

D7 


07 


7 

117 


8 

07 


9 

V7 


10 

07 


0    ,h 

CHORDS 

Oy 

CHORDS  , 

* 

M                       A 

# 

h 

w 

-f\am.                  45 

4 

bU 

# 

9 

C 

\>* 

— v- 

u 

4> — 

4 

J' 

» 

1   A     )_,.,       Jg 

4 

r 

P 

ft  m 

b« 

— 9- 

9 — 

4 

v 

• 

— ^Jr          it 

#« 

4 

y 

i' 

m 

in 

4 

• — 

#« 

J 

m 

x-^r+ 

m 

*« 
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Recognition  of  Chords  in  Key.  First  listen  for  the  bass. 
Write  it  in  solfege,  just  as  you  would  any  melodic  dictation. 
On  the  next  playing,  use  the  following  hints  (for  major  keys) 
to  determine  which  chord  is  being  used. 


Recogn  I  t I  on 


Bass 
note 

Chords 

ti 

Vt 

v* 

la 

VI 

IVb 

so 

V 

V7 

fa 

IV 
V* 

lib 

III 

M  1 

lb 

III 

RE 


11 


117 


DOM  I  N AN  T 

VI   I  S  M  I  NOR  ,   HAS  DIGNITY 

THIS   IS  THE  USUAL  ORDER 

lib   LISTEN  FOR  RJE   IN  AN  UPPER  VOICE 
\\%       LI  STEN  FOR  £0 
V*    FOLLOWED  BY   lb 

it   IS  THE  USUAL  CHORD 
III   IS  STRONG,  MINOR 

II?  OFTEN  FOLLOWS   IV 
LISTEN  FOR  DO 


Second  Semester  Chords  in  Key  Dictation.   (Stressing  lb  Mb 
1+)  The  instructor  plays  in  four  parts,  in  the  key  indicated. 


I    2   3 


7    8    9 


10 


I  .  Ab  3/4   Sopr:   D 


2.  Eb  3/4   Sopr:   M 
Chords:   I 


3.  Eb  3/4   Sopr:   M 
Chords:   I 


4.  Gb  3/4   Sopr:   D 
Chords:   I 


5.  Gb  3/4   Sopr:   M 
Chords:   I 


6.  G   3/4   Sopr:   M 
Chords:   I 


7.  D   3/4   Sopr:   S 
Chords:   I 


0 

R 

R 

s 

F 

M 

R 

R 

0 

VI 

II 

V 

lb 

Mb 

l*» 

V 

V7 

1 

F 

R 

M 

s 

F 

u 

R 

R 

D 

IV 

V 

1 

lb 

IV 

1* 

V 

V7 

VI 

s 

F 

F 

M 

M 

M 

F 

R 

M 

lb 

IV 

II 

III 

1 

VI 

lib 

V 

1 

D 

0 

T 

T 

D 

D 

R 

T 

0 

VI 

lb 

III 

V 

VI 

IV 

lib 

V 

1 

R 

M 

D 

R 

M 

s 

F 

R 

M 

V 

III 

VI 

V 

1 

lb 

IV 

V 

1 

F 

R 

0 

0 

R 

D 

T 

T 

D 

lib 

V 

VI 

IV 

II 

I6 

V 

V7 

1 

S 

s 

L 

s 

s 

F 

M 

R 

D 

lb 

III 

VI 

III 

lb 

lib 

It 

v7 

VI 
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Recognition  of  Altered  Chords,  Referring  back  to  the 
list  of  altered  chords  on  page  70,  we  shall  use  iv  and  fcv i  to 
indicate  the  chords  borrowed  from  the  tonic  minor,  under  any 
Roman  numeral,  M  will  mean  an  alteration  to  major,  m^  an  alter- 
ation TO  MINOR,  AND  £  AN  ALTERATION  TO  AUGMENTED.  M  WILL  ALSO 
INDICATE  THE  ALTERATION  OF  A  I  I7  TO  A  V7  TYPE  CHORO.  D7  WILL 
BE  USED  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  ROMAN  NUMERAL  TO  INDICATE  A  DIMINISHED 
SEVENTH  CHORD,  AND  AjS  WILL  BE  USED  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  ROMAN  NU- 
MERAL  for  Augmented  Sixth   (or  diminished  third)  chords   (see 

NUMBER  5,  P.  70).    N6  MEANS  NEAPOLITAN  SIXTH. 


Bass 

Note 

SOLFEGE 

Altered 

Chords 

Recogn i t i on 

LA 

LDiM(S) 

VI 
M 

VI7 
M 

MAJOR 

LU 

LuDMu 
FLuD 

bVI 
IVfc 

M 

A6 

MAJOR     TRIAD,    HAS     REPOSE 
M  1  NOR 

Rl  Fl  Lu  0 

DEMANDS      I4     OR     V 

S  I 

SI  TRF 

D7 

MOVES     TO     VI 

SO 

STRl 

V 

A 
A6 

AUGMENTED 

Fl 

Fl  LU  OMu 

DEMANDS      \\     OR     V 

RFl  L(D) 

114 

M 

MAJOR,     MOVES     TO     V 

FA 

FLu  D 

IV 

hi 

M  1  NOR 

M  1 

MSI  T(R) 
DMSl 

M 

111 

M 
lb 
A 
bill 

III7 
M 

MAJOR ,      CL 1  MAX     CHORD 
MOVES     TO      IV 

MU 

Mu  STu 

I 

MAJOR     TRIAD,      NEW     KEY 

R  1 

Rl  Fl  U  0 

D7 

BASS     MOVES     TO     Ml 

RE 

RFl  L(D) 

II 
u 

IIt 

M 

MAJOR 

Th  1  RD 

Semester 

Altered    Ci 

40RD 

Dictation.           Play      three    o 

FOUR  TIMES,   IN  THE  KEY   INDICATED. 

12         3  4 


I  .    F      3/4      Sopr:       D        D        D 
Choros:       I         VI        IV 
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SIGHT  SING ING 


SOLFEGE  AND  INTERVALS.  REMARKS  ON  SOLFEGE  AS  A  SIGHT 
SINGING  METHOD  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGES  8  TO  13  AND  49-50.  SOL- 
FEGE IS  MUSIC  IN  WORDS  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE.  THESE  ONE  SYLLABLE 
WORDS  ARE  NAMES  OF  THE  DIATONIC  AND  CHROMATIC  STEPS  IN  THE  MU- 
SICAL SCALE.  The  most  practical  synonyms  for  these  one  sylla- 
ble SCALE  DEGREE  NAMES:  p_0_  R_E  MJ_  F_A  S£  L_A_  TJ_,  ARE  THE  NUMER- 
ALS, I  2  3  4  5  6  7.  Music  is  the  same  whatever  names  are  used, 
just  as  a  rose  by  any  name  smells  as  sweet.  Apparently  almost 
every  American  knows  p_o_  r^  mj^  f_^  jo^  l_a_  tj_.  Every  musician, 
whether  trained  in  solfege  or  not,  can  easily  understand  the 
language.  in  the  same  way,  those  who  are  solfege  trained  have 
no  difficulty  in  translating  f_l_  in  the  major  and  rj_  in  the 
minor,  and  calling  them  the  "sharped  fourth  scale  degrees." 
Notice  what  a  practical  vocabulary  solfege  is,  The  whole  set  of 
words  can  be  learned  in  one  easy  lesson.  having  learned  them, 
we  can  say  in  one  syllable  what  otherwise  must  be  said  in  many 
WORDS.   For,  if  we  use  NUMERALS,   we  must  specify   that  we  are 

TALKING  ABOUT  SCALE  STEPS,  NOT  INTERVALS,  NOT  CHORD  MEMBERS. 
WE  NECESSARILY  USE  NUMERALS  FOR  SO  MANY  PURPOSES  THAT  IT  IS  A 
GREAT  SHORT  CUT  AND  CLARIFICATION  TO  HAVE  A  SET  OF  SIMPLE 
WORDS  THAT  MEAN   NOTHING  AND  CAN  MEAN  NOTHING  BUT  SCALE  STEPS. 


IT  IS  PARTLY  BECAUSE  SOLFEGE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  THOUGHT  OF  IN 
THIS  WAY,  AS  A  PRACTICAL  VOCABULARY,  THAT  IT  HAS  NOT  BE£N  MORE 
WIDELY,  MORE  THOROUGHLY,  OR  MORE  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  TAUGHT.  E  V  E  N 
WHERE  IT  HAS  BEEN  EFFECTIVELY  USED  AS  A  BEGINNING  SIGHT  SING- 
ING METHOD,  THERE  HAS  RARELY  BEEN  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  HOW  TO 
MAKE  IT  THE  INDISPENSABLE  TOOL  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTALIST  AS  WELL 
AS  THE  VOCALIST,  OF  THE  ADVANCED  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEGINNING 
STUDENT . 

The  vacuum  caused  by  this  lack  of  faith  in  or  understand- 
ing OF  SOLFEGE   HAS  BEEN  IMPERFECTLY  FILLED   IN  MANY  SCHOOLS  BY 

a  total  reliance  on  intervals.  it  seems  like  such  a  simple 
method:  the  method  of  singing  each  note  at  a  certain  interval 
above  or  below  the  note  immediately  preceding.  the  great  fail- 
ing is  that  after  one  mistake  the  singer  is  lost  from  there  on 
to  the  end  of  the  melody.  it  is  true  that  the  ability  to  re- 
cognize or  sing  a  dozen  or  so  intervals  is  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable tools  of  an  accomplished  reader.  but  it  is  the  loca- 
tion of  a  certain  note  in  a  key  which  will  most  surely  put  the 
singer  back  on  the  right  track,  once  lost. 


There  are  certain  situations 
able  to  rely  on.  his  key  sense,  and 
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VALS  ARE  HIS  ONLY  RECOURSE.  THE  COMMONEST  OF  SUCH  SITUATIONS 
IS  THE  ONE  IN  WHICH  THE  MUSIC  MODULATES  TEMPORARILY  TO  A  KEY 
FOREIGN    TO   THE  SIGNATURE.     WHERE   THIS  OCCURS    AND   THE  SINGER 
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10) 

RUNS  INTO  TROUBLE  IN  HIS  INTERVAL  SINGING  AND  GUESSING,  HE  IS 
GENERALLY  CORRECTEO  ANO  TAUGHT  THE  TROUBLESOME  PASSAGE  BY  ROTE 
OR  WITH  THE  AID  OF  A  PIANO.  A  BETTER  METHOD  WOULD  BE  TO  POINT 
OUT  TO  THE  SINGER  WHAT  THE  TEMPORARY  KEY  IS*  THE  SINGER  CAN 
THEN  CORRECT  HIMSELF*    THIS   IS  FAR  BETTER  TRAINING   IN  READING. 

Teaching  difficult  passages  by  rote  is  no  training  at  all. 

Training   in  the  sound   of  intervals   is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  development  of  sight  singers   and  all  musicians. 

BUT  INTERVALS  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH.  SOLFEGE  TFACHES  NOT  ONLY  INTER- 
VALS, BUT  INTERVALS  IN  THEIR  KEY  R EL A T I  A N S H I P  .  ONE  MAY  SAY 
THAT  A  PERFECT  FOURTH  IS  A  PERFECT  FOURTH.  BUT  A  PERFECT 
FOURTH  FROM  SO  TO  D£  IS  FAR  DIFFERENT  FROM  A  PERFECT  FOURTH 
FROM  DO  TO  F_A.  NO  ONE  EVER  MISSES  S£  TO  DJO  IN  READING  MUSIC, 
BUT  DO  TO  F_A  IS  RELATIVELY  DIFFICULT.  YOU  CANNOT  SING,  YOU 
CANNOT  READ  MUSIC  SILENTLY,   BY   INTERVALS  ALONE. 
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Three  Part  Round,  Group  F:  sing  lines  I,  2,  3,  I,  2 

Group  2:  sing  lines  I,  2,  3,  I 

Group  3:  sing  lines  I,  2,  3 

All  hold  final  note 
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Bach  Themes.   These  may  be  used  for  sight  singing  or  dic- 
tation. Melodies  range  from  a  treble  keynote  from  C  to  B  (page 

II)  OR  A  BASS  KEYNOTE  FROM  A  TO  G.  RAISED  NOTES  ARE  IN  A  HIGH- 
ER OCTAVE* 
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2.  Wachet  Auf 

3.  0  Minor  Concerto 

4.  2  Part  I  nvent ion 


5.  Partita  No.  I,  Bourree 

6.  Partita  No.  I,  Courante 

7.  MUSIKALISCHE  OPFER 

8.  Passacaglia  in  C  Minor 


TESTS 


Sight  Singing  Test,  Students  come  as  arranged  by  the  in- 
structor TO  A  ROOM  WHERE  THEY  WILL  NOT  BE  HEARD  BY  THE  OTHERS 
WHO  ARE  TO  TAKE  THE  TEST.  THEY  ARE  GIVEN  THE  FOLLOWING  IN- 
STRUCTIONS BEFOREHAND* 

1.  Each  melody  begins  on  the  keynote. 

2.  The  beginning  note,  p_p_  or  la,  is  sung  by  the  instruc- 
tor (or  played  on  the  pianoT* 

3.  It  is  wise  to  establish  each  new  key  by  vocalizing 
0  m  s   0  (page  12)  before  singing  the  melody. 

S 

4.  YOU  MAY  STOP  AND  CORRECT  YOURSELF  ON  ANY  NOTE  WITHOUT 
STARTING   FROM  THE  BEGINNING  AGAIN. 

5.  SINGING  STYLE  IS  NOT  SCORED.  THE  SCORING  IS  ONLY  ON 
THE  CORRECT  PITCHES  SUNG  AND  THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  TIME 
TAKEN . 
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NCLU 
SO 
BTRA 
SECO 
NOTE 


FOR 
DENT 
ERS  • 
TTER 

AND 
CON- 

THE 
CTOR 

THE 
S  ION 

ONE 
CTED 
NDS, 
S   I  N 


Identical  sight  singing  tests  may  be  used  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  semester  without  fear  that  the  melodies  will  be 
remembered.  students  are  encouraged  to  sing  solfege,  rather 
than  a  neutral  syllable.  they  may  be  less  comfortable  trying 
to  think  of  the  solfege,  but  the  effort  forces  them  to  remem- 
ber the  key  and  tends  to  eliminate  the  pleasant  guessing  that 
characterizes  the  usual  sight  singing.  there  is  no  reduction 
in  the  score  for  reverting  to  humming  or  a_h_  for  a  single  note, 
or,  in  fact,  for  the  entire  test.  the  use  of  solfege,  however, 
can  (in  the  words  of  francis  bacon  in  novum  organum) "establ i sh 
progressive  stages  of  certainty." 
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Sight  Singing  Test  Ic 


Name 
Date 


i 


i 


IT     FT        Pitch.    .    ._ 
Time       M._„S 
,    19 Grade.    .    . 


a. 


i. 


SE 


m 


ES 


3 


2 


2. 


3. 


fees 


iJ.'ljJj 


35 


S 


i 


^s 


3 


* 


6. 


frbb  TJ 


J 


P^ 


5=32 


3 


3 


7, 


Si 


s 


3 


This  sight  singing  test  is  not  only  an  objective  test  of 
the  relative  pitch  factor  in  sight  singing  skill,  but  also 
provides  a  way  of  studying  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  speci- 
fic downward  intervals  in  key.  each  of  the  items  in  this  test 
appears  twice.  the  items,  which  are  all  downward  intervals, 
are  as  follows: 


.   D 


2.   D 


4.   L 


5,   L 


U 


7.   S 


8.   F 


M 


3.   0 


6.   R 


9.   R 
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First  Semester  Written  Test 

Number Scored  by^ 

I  .  Rhythmic  Dictation       I  I •  Melodic  Dictation 
I I 


3/4  L 
4/4  L 
9/8    L 


J 


4/4     f. 
4/4      (. 


ill,     I ntervals    m2,    M2,    m3,    m7,    p5,    etc* 

I  23456789  10 


100- 


IV.    Tr i ad    Types  Mt    m,    A 

I  23456789  10 


V.  Minor  Key  Signatures 


6# 


5b    3#   4b    2#   4#    5*   6b    2b 


VI  •  Root  Pos i t ion 

SOLFECE 

STM   SFTR   TFRS   MDL   LFD 


Spell  i  ng 

ECAG   GBED   CAFD   DAFB   BECG 


VII.  Intervals  (upward)  in  Solfege   Example:  DR=M2 


I  2 

SlL      MS 


3 
LSI 


4 
SM 


5 

DSi 


6  7 

Si  D      FM 


8 
FSi 


9 
FT 


10 
Si  F 


VIII.  COMPLET ION 


I.  G#  MELODIC  MINOR  SCALE  (up)   IS  G# 


Scoring  the  Test. 


This  test  may  be  scored  by  exchanging 


papers.  Each  student  is  given  a  number,  and  does  not  write  his 
name  on  the  test.  rhythmic  oictation  is  scored  one  point  per 
half  measure,  as  indicated  on  the  blackboard  by  the  instructor, 
making  a  total  of  12  points.  melodic  dictation  is  scored  one 
point  per  note.  with  22  completion  questions,  the  total  score 
is  100.   The  scorer  marks  the  errors  in  each  section  and  notes 

THEM  AFTER  THE  PROPER  NUMBER  AT  THE  TOP  RIGHT.  THE  ERRORS  ARE 
SUBTRACTED  FROM   100  TO  GIVE  THE  FINAL  SCORE. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


First  Semester. 

Session     Folk  Song     Text      Written     Tests  for 
and  Date    Book  I      Chapter    Ass i gnment     Grade 

I  fSEASHORE  TESTS,   TESTS  OF  MUSICAL  B  ACK  G  RO  U  N  D  Jl 

2  ^INITIAL  SIGHT  SINGING  TEST,   AND  EXPLANATIONJ 


7  P.  9,  10        9  2 

8  p .  I  I  .  1 2       10  3 


P,  1  ,2 

1-3 

P.  3,4 

4,5 

P  ,  5,6 

6,7 

P.  7,8 

8 

P.  9,  !0 

9 

P,  1  1  ,  12 

10 

I  I 

p. 13, 14 

12 

P. 15, 16 

13 

P.  17,  18 

14 

15 

16 

Book  2 

P.  1,2 

17 

P.  3,4 

18 

P  .  5,6 

19 

p.  7,8 

Written  Test  I 

SOLFEGE  SOLO   I 


5 

12  p.  17,  18       14  6 

13  15  Written  Test  2 

14  " 16  Oral  Test  I 

Book  2 

15  p.  I  ,2        17  7 

16  p  .  3,4        18  8 

17  p.  5,6        19  9 

18  P.  7,8  10 

19  Written  Test  3 

20  Solfege  Solo  2 

21  p.  9,  10  II 

22  p.  I  I  ,  12  12 

23  Written  Test  4 

24  Oral  Test  2 

25  p.  13,  14  13 

26  p.  15,  16  14 

27  p  #  1 7 ,  1 8  15       Singing  Style 

28  Rhythm 

29  Sight  Singing 

30  Written  Test  5 
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First  Semester  Written  Assignments.  Assignments  are  to  be 
completed  on  typewriter  size  paper  or  manuscript  ano  kept  in  a 
loose  leaf  note  book,  they  may  be  corrected  by  other  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  class  session,  or  by  the  instructor  or 
a  reader.  their  function  is  practice  in  certain  techniques, 
although  a  grade  may  be  given  the  note  book  at  the  end  of  the 
semester . 


I  .    P  .  17,  NO.   I  . 

2.  Original  4  measure  rhythms   in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  6/8,  9/8, 
12/8,  first  in  shorthand,  then  completed,  using  divided 

BEATS,   TIES,   PATTERNS  A,   A,   B,   B. 

3.  P. 23,  24,  No,  2  and  3. 

4.  P. 29,  No. I  (start  with  Bb  ) ,  2  and  3. 

5.  Spell  I  V?  IV  in  keys  of  p. 32,  No. I,  in  this  form: 
Key  ±  V7  IV 

Cb         Ob    Ej>  Gb      Gb  Bb  Ob  Ft?   Fp  AT  Cb 

6.  p. 37,  No. 2.   Start  and  end  with  l_a_,  using  the  form  on  bot- 
tom of  p. 34  best  for  voice  range.  Do  not  go  lower  than  Bb» 

7.  Arrange  I,  VI,  IV,  II,  V,  I   for  four  voices  in  G  major,  E 
major,  F#  major  and  Db  major,  with  melody:  3/4  .M  M  F  1  F  R  M. 

8.  p. 38,  No.  3,  using  L  L  Si  L  in  the  melody. 

9.  Use  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  (unaltered)  as  the  root,  third  and  fifth 

OF  MAJOR  TRIADS,   AS  SHOWN: 

Root  Th i rd  F i fth 


A  C#  E 
B 


F  A  C 

B 


D  F#A 
B 


10.  Use  the  seven  letters   as  root,  third,  and  fifth   of  minor 

TR  I  ADS. 


12 


Spell  I  V7  IV  in  these  minor  keys:  d,  g,  c,  f,  Bb,  Eb,  g#, 
c#,  f#,  b,  e.   (i  and  iv  are  minor  triads). 

Spell   the  melodic  minor   scale   vertically   in  the  twelve 
keys  of  no.  ii  above,   spacing  according  to  whole  and  half 

STEP  S  ♦ 


13.  Place  d,  m,  M  and  A  2nds,  3rds,  d,  p,  A  4ths,  etc.,  through 
9ths,  on  the  staff,  using  B  on  the  2nd  line  of  the  bass 
clef  as  the  lower  note. 

14.  Place  the  twelve  major  and  their  relative  minor  scales  on 
the  staff,  putting  tmg  accidentals  in  the  signature  before 
each  note. 


15.  P.5,  NO.   I,  OR  EXPLAIN  HOW  YOU  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  MAKE  USE  OF 
WHAT  YOU  HAVE  LEARNED   IN   THIS  COURSE. 
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Second  Semester  Assignments. 


Sess i ON 
and  Date 


3 

4  ] 

5 
6  " 

7 

8 ; 

9 
10" 


12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 


Folk  Song 
Book  3 


Text, 
Pages 


Wr i TTEN 

ASS  I GNMENT 


Tests  for 
Grade 


(Initial  sight  singing  test) 
1,2        1-17 


p.  3,4 

18-25 

1 

p  .  5,6 

26-32 

2 

P.  7,8 

33-38 

3 

p.  9,10 

39-48 

4 

P.I  1  , 12 

49-57 

5 

p. 13, 14 

58-59 

6 

Written  Test  1 
Solfege  Solo  1 

P. 15,  16 

59-60 

7 

P. 17-19 

61-62 

8 

Book  9 


p  • 

1 

,2 

p . 

3 

,4 

p . 

5 

,6 

p . 

7 

,8 

62-63 
64 

64-67 
87&96 


9 
10 


12 


Written  Test  2 
Oral  Test  I 


Written  Test  3 
Solfege  Solo  2 


P.  9,10 

68-69 

13 

P.  1  1  ,  12 

70 

14 

Written  Test  4 
Oral  Test  2 

p. 13, 14 

71-73 

15 

p.  15,  16 

74-75 

16 

p.  17-23 

Singing  Style 

Rhythm 

S i ght  Singing 
Written  Test  5 


Rhythm  Test  and  Solfege  Solo. 


The  rhythm  test  consists 
such  as  p. 77  and  78.    For 


OF  COUNTING  AND  CLAPPING  RHYTHMS, 
THE  SOLFEGE  SOLO,  THE  STUDENT  PREPARES  A  CLASSIC  OR  POPULAR 
SONG  OF  HIS  OWN  CHOOSING,  SINGING  IN  SOLFEGE  FROM  MEMORY.  IN 
THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  SEMESTERS,  THE  SONG  SHOULD  BE  MINOR  OR 
CONTAIN  MANY  ALTERATIONS,   BUT  AVOID  REMOTE  MODULATIONS. 


1 1 1 

Second  Semester  Written  Assignments. 

1.  Original  rhythms,  as  on  page  90.   In  compound  time  observe 

CORRECT  GROUPING,  SO  THE  ACCENT  CAN  BE  SEEN.  J*  J~3  J~3 
IS  CORRECT  IN  3/4  BUT  NOT  IN  6/8.  I  T  SHOULD  BE  J  J  J  J  J  Jl  N 
6/8.  <J  J*  J  J~3  IS  NINE  EIGHTH  NOTES,  BUT  SHOULD  BE  ~WR  I  T- 
TEN   9/8  J-T>J~3~3-J  J  J  •    BE  CAREFUL   TO  WRITE  PATTERN   A_    J.  J  J 

not  J~X3  •   When  two  notes  are  tied,  the  first  is  generally 

THE  LONGER   NOTE . 

2.  p. 29,  No.  I,  Roman  numerals  I  ill  VI  IV  V  I  and  melody  3/4 
i  M  M  M  |  F  R  M  i .     Going  from  IV  to  V,   do  not  jump  down  a 

SEVENTH  FROM  F_A  TO  SO_.  CONNECT  SOPRANO  AND  ALTO  WITH  ONE 
UPWARD  STEM  AND  TENOR  AND  BASS  WITH  ONE  DOWNWARD  STEM.  USE 
LEDGER  LINES  DOWN  FROM  TREBLE  STAFF  FOR  ALTO  AND  UP  FROM 
BASS  FOR  TENOR.  BE  CAREFUL  THAT  THE  INTERVAL  FROM  ALTO  TO 
TENOR  IS  NOT  MORE  THAN  A  FOURTH.  THE  BASS  MAY  BE  ANYWHERE 
FROM  UNISON  WITH   THE   TENOR   TO   A  WIDE   INTERVAL! 

S\  3RD  OR  4th 
A' 


BT> 


I 


3rd  or  4th 

ANY   I  NTER V AL 


3.  Spell  ascending  and  descending  melodic  minor  scales  in  the 
keys  of  p. 32,  no.  i,  omitting  c*,  gb  and  ob  • 

4.  p. 38,  No.  3,  Roman  numerals  I  VI  III  IV  V  I  and  melody  3/4 
L  L  S   F  M  M. 

5.  v/rite  the  following  rhythms  with  suitable  signatures  and 
bars.  Look  for  longer  note  values  at  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  measures  and  phrases.  watch  for  typical  rhythmic 
figures,  such  as  small  a^,  and  repetition  of  rhythms. 

,  j.  mi }  j  i  j»  j.  j»  j.  , 


j.  }.  m  fl  J  J*  J:  }}m  J. 


//j'j  j>  jj-t  j. / J*/ J  fj. 


j  j* j- j  j*. j* //j  if  j.J' j. 


j/jj,<wjijj,j.  j  mmnj 


j.  jjj  j.jj.  j  j. /j.  j 


6.  Spell  Dorian  Scales   on  F,  G,  Ab ,  Bb ,  C# ,  Eb ,  and  Phrygian 

SCALES  ON   D,   F,   F#,   G  AND   A. 

7.  Spell   pentatonic  scales   in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  Gb  major 
and  £b  minor.   Spell  an  ascending  and  descending  chromatic 

SCALE  ON   0 • 


I  12 

8.  Place  the  following  chords  on  the  staff  with  _so_  in  the  so- 
prano, AND  THREE  UPPER  VOICES  AS  CLOSE  AS  POSSIBLE  (BUT  DO 

not  double  the  third):  Bb:  Vx  ,  Ab :  v£  ,  D:  V$  ,  G:  Vj,  A :  Vx 
B:  V$,.Db:  V*.  Spell  the  chords  below,  as  on  page  62.  Keep 
the  soprano  low  on  the  staff.  seconds  and  fifths  are  pos- 
sible intervals  between  the  three  upper  voices.  also  spell 
v$ ,  vj ,  and  v*  ,  in  the  same  seven  keys  in  root  position, 
underlining  the  bass  note,  e.g.  c:  vj*g  £  d  f  ,  vj»g  b  £  f  . 

9.  Write  ten  series  of  chords  as  on  p. 97,  but  without  soprano. 

10.  p. 64,  No.  I.   When  two  notes  a  second  apart   are  connected 

BY  ONE  STEM,  THE  UPPER  NOTE  IS  TO  THE  RIGHT:  J»  ;  WITH  TWO 
STEMS  THE  UPPER  NOTE   IS  ON  THE  LEFT:   Jp  . 

11.  Write    p. 67,    No.    2.      Spell    d7     chords    on    the    same    pitches. 

12.  Use    the    seven    letters    as    root,    third,    fifth    and    seventh    of 
II7     and    D7    chords.      See    p.     109,    No.    9. 


3.    Spell    IV    bVI       I       V 

MM        A       A 


IN   12  KEYS,   I   TO  6  FLATS,   6  TO  I  SHARPS. 


14.  Write   the  Augmented  Sixth  chord,   Ri  Fi  Lu  D   in  12  keys, 

WITH  ENHARMONIC  SPELLING  AS  Vj   IN  A  NEW  KEY. 

F:  G#  Bl|  Ob  F   equals  enh armon  i  cally  Gb  :  Ab  Cb  Db  F. 

15.  Spell   the  chords  on  p.  73   (exclusive   of  pedal  point)  in 
root  position  and  denote  the  triad  or  seventh  chord  types: 
Measure  I:  B  D  F#,  minor;  E  G  B,  minor;  D#F#A,  dim. 
Measure  2:  E  G  B,  minor;  E  F#A ,  E  is  a  suspension;  etc. 

16.  One  page,   typed  or  legible,   on  how  you  will  use  what  you 
have  learned  in  this  course. 


Third  Semester  Written  Assignments. 

1.  p. 29,  No,  I,  in  open  position:    S-A ,  5th  or  6th 

A-T,  5th  or  6th 

T-B ,   ANY   I NTERVAL 

2.  p. 38,  No.  I,  in  open  position,  with  soprano:   D  R  T  D. 


3.   Make  up  six  original  completion  questions  and  answers  like 
this: 

(I)  Question:  C#  up  m6 ,  down  M3 ,  up  A4 ,  up  d3 . 

Answer:  A  F         B        Db 


4.  Write  a  Dorian,  a  Phrygian,  a  major  Pentatonic  and  a  minor 
pentatonic  melody,  each  melody  about  16  measures.  use 
rhythmic  repetition,  sequence  and  good  phrasing.  be  sure 
the  modal  keynote  is  established  by  use  of  the  tonic  triad 
in  the  melody  line  or  a  similar  device.  use  phrase  and 
expression  marks.  make  this  an  exercise  also  in  neat  manu- 
SCRIPT. 


5.   Write  I  VI  IV  lb   I 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 
10 


12. 


3. 

4. 

5  • 


I  N  OPEN  POSITION 

Spell  I  I  I7   VI7 

SHARP  S  . 


I  N 


V   I    WITH   SOPRANO  4/4  S  L  L  L 
SIX  KEYS,   I   TO  6  FLATS, 


s  s  s 


I  I7   V7   07  (Si  T  R  F)   in  6  keys,  6  to  I 


Spell  the  18  altered  chords  on  p. 98,  underlining  the  bass 
note,  in  c  major,  db  and  f#  . 

Write  ten  series  of  diatonic  chords  as  on  p. 97,  but  with- 
out soprano,  using  other  inversions  and  writing  the  sol- 
fege  of  the  bass  below.  avoid  the  augmented  fourth  f_a_  to 
t  i  in  the  bass  line. 

as  no.  8,  above,  using  altered  chords,  as  on  p. 99. 

Modulate  to  four  keys  by  lowering  by  a  half  step,  the  root 
third,  fifth   and  seventh   of  diminished  seventh  chords  on 

C#,   £  AND  F#. 

Chord         Alteration        V7  I 


C#  E  G  Bb 


CUE  G  Bb 

CtfEbG  Bb 


C  E  G  Bb 
EbG  BbDb 


F  A  C 
AbC  Eb 


Original  rhythms  as  on  p. 91.   Make  it  neat. 


Treating  the  first  melody  on  p. 101  as  a  baritone  or  tenor 
part,  write  solfege  for  a  bass  part  below,   using  unisons, 

3RDS,  5THS  (but  AVOID  parallels)  6THS,  OCTAVES,  AND  I0THS, 
BETWEEN  THE  voices:    Te N 0 R    |  M  D  R  S  |  M  D  R   | 

3  6  5  8 

Bass    i_D iD j 

1   M  S  S  »    M  S  ' 

Convert  p. 104  to  bass  clef  notation. 

In  six  minor  keys,  I  to  6  flats,  resolve  the  Neapolitan 
Sixth  Chord  on  the  staff  in  open  position,  to  Ij  V. 

Spell  the  following  chords  from  the  bass  up,  not  in  root 
position.  Major  keys:  A:  Vi,  Eb:  Vb,  D:  vjf  ,  Gb  :  V?  ,  E:  V?, 
Minor  keys:  b:  Vj  ,  f:  v|,  Ab:  V},  g:  V'7S,  d#:  vl!  ,  a:  V? . 

*  AND  ¥  ARE  INVERSIONS  OF  NINTH  CHORDS.  7,  |[  AND4  ARE  ADDED 
SIXTH   CHORDS .  S  * 


6 .  One   page   essay 

TECHN  I  QUES. 


ON   PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS    OF   DICTATION 
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Third  Semester  Assignments, 


Sess  i  ON 
ano  Date 


10 

I  I 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 


Folk  Song 
Book  6 


Text, 

Pages 


Wr  i  TTEN 
Ass i gnment 


Tests  for 
Grade 


(Initial  sight  singing  test) 


1,2 


9-1  t 
12-14 


p. 15-17 
p. 18-20 


-25 


P.  3,4 

26-32 

1 

P  .  5,6 

33-38 

2 

p.  7,8 

39-57 

3 

P.  9,10 

58-60 

4 

P.  1  1  ,  12 

61-64 

5 

P.  13,  14 

67&87 

6 

104 


13 

14 


15 
16 


Written  Test  I 
Solfege  Solo  I 


P. 15-17 

68-70 

7 

p. 18-20 

97 

8 

Written  Test  2 
Oral  Test  1 

Book  10 

p.  1,2 

98-99 

9 

p  .  3,4 

7  1-73 

10 

P  .  5,6 

74-78 

1  1 

P.  7,8 

101-103 

12 

Written  Test  3 
Solfege  Solo  2 


Written  Test  4 
Oral  Test  2 


Singing  Style 
Rhythm 

Sight  Singing 
Wr  i  tten  Test  5 


NDEX 


acc  i  dentals ,  i 
Altered  chords,  68,  70,  98 
ass  i  gnments ,  i  08ff. 
Augmented  triads,  69,  70,  95 

B 

Bach  music,  55,  73,  104 
Breath  i  ng ,  50 

C 

Cadences,  28,  62 

Chord  dictation,  80,  96,  98 

Chord  sequence,  29 

Chord  s  i n  m  i  nor  ,  33 

Chromatic  scale,  59,  68 

c  i  rcle  of  f i  fths ,  64 

Clefs,  I ,  2,  22 

Close  position,  26,  III 

Conduct i ng ,  56 

D 

Diminished  sevenths, 66,67 ,7  I ,96 
Ooubl I ng ,  62 


Embellishments,  75 

H 
Half  steps  in  scale,  I 


Intervals,  18,  39,  40,87,93,106 
Interval  dictation,  94 
I  n vers  ions ,  6  1,  62 
Inverted  intervals,  40 
Italian  words,  42 

K 

KEY  S  I GNATURES  ,   6 

M 

Major  triads,  18,  30,  86,  95 

Melodic  d i ctat i on ,47 ,79,92, 104 
Melodic  minor,  34 
Metronome,  42 
Minor  keys,  33 


Minor  signatures,  36 

Minor  triads,  18,  67,  87,  95 

Modes,  58 

Modulation,  71 

N 

Neapolitan  sixth,  68,  70 
Neighbors  of  d^  and  _s_o  ,  9 
Neutral  spelling,  26 
Ninth  chords  ,  66 
Non-chord  tones,  74 

0 
Open  position,  112 

P 
Parallel  motion,  62 
Pentatonic  scale,  59 
p  i  ano  keyboard ,  3  i 


R 
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relati  ve  m  i  nor , 

Rests,  14 

Rhythmic  d i ctat i on ,44,77 , 89, 104 

Rhythmic  patterns,  88 

Roman  numerals,  18 

Rounds,  103 


Scale  spelling,  31,  85,  86 
Second  inversions,  63 
Seventh  chords,  26,  64,  87,96 
Sight  si ng i ng  ,  8,  I  I , 12, 100  ,  106 
Singing,  49 ,  5  1 
Solfege,  3,  49,  6  1,  100 
Spelling,  26,  30,  67,  85ff. 
Spelling  I   V7  IV,  30 
Spelling  intervals,  41,  87 
Staff,  I 
Staff  locations,  12 


Tests,  I05ff. 
Time  ,  14 
Time  si gnatures , 
tr  i  ad  types,  i  8, 


V0  I  CE  RANGES ,   5  I 
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